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Go Correspondents. 
for the reports of the Terre Haute and Chicago Races. 


. oe iced 
W. E. E.—Much oblige es of the two Clubs, is “most tolerable and not to be en- 


The neglect of the Secretari 


dured.” 
ap in” shall have a place next week. gl as 
J er Gied te heat of the Shipment on board of the packet-s hip Wabash, and that “ N. 


of Arkansas” is with you. You must persuade him to accompany you here—he can 
‘ break” the Devil’s Fork ‘‘ boys” some other time. Z 

J. G. M.—Will you send us a copy of the challenge of “ Dread” to all C anada, to trot 
mile heats for $500? For Trenton’s pedigree, address Joseph H. Van Mater, Esq., Holm- 
del Co., N. J. 

“ Acorn”—The letters shall be forwarded to-day. 

H. M. of F. W.—We can find no such horse named in the Turf Register, as “ Kippa- 


loo.” 


his performances are detailed. ; tall 
8. W. R. of N. B.—We have two men in the country, looking for carriage horses. 


They will return to-day, probably, aud we willthen write you. A fine pair such as you | 


describe, will cost about $600. ' ; . Fie 
J. W. of F.—A thousand thanks for the additions to our Cabinet of Sporting Curiosi- 


ties, which reached us just as the paper was going to press. Ditto for the communica- 


tions—those received, and those promised. 


E. S. of P.—We are daily expecting a reply to our last letter, about the curricle 


horses. 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the “ Spi- | 
rit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission, | 


for the purchase of all descriptions of Imrroven Srock, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
eomprising 
Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
sighting Cocks, 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. 
Anexperience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 
Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 


turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust- 


ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will bd&paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wm. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. March 1, 1845. 


TO PUBLISHERS. 
OR SALE—A single-cylinder Napier Printing-machine, nearly new, with all the 
latest iaventions, registering apparatus, &c., bed 50 by 29, will print 1800 per hour— 
can be had on scosempedeting terms : say 6, 12, 18, and 24 months, provided the security 
is ample. 


Or a double-cylinder machine, bed 31} - 50, will print 2500 per hour. The machine | 
y 


is in good working order, having recently undergone a thorough repair. The owner 
will sell either of the above machines on easy terms. Apply (if by letter, post-paid) to 
March 22 tf RICHARDS & Co., Printers, New York. 


“THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 22, 1845. 














THE BIG BEAR OF AREANSAS, 
AND OTHER SKETCHES, ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


Characters and Ineidents In the South and South- West. 





 Tiis is your charge ; you shall comprehend all vagrom men.”—DoGBERRY. 





The above is the title—as near as we can recollect—of a volume of hu- 
morous sketches which is to be published in a Week or two by Carey & 


Harv, of Philadelphia. The work is to be illustrated with twelve en- 


gravings, from original designs by Daruey, specimens of which—thanks | 


to the courtesy and considerate attention of Messrs. C. & H.—are subjoin- 
ed. Though the name of the editor of this paper appears upon the title- 
page of the volume, he feels at liberty, and without rendering himself ob- 


noxious to a charge of egotism, to frankly express his opinion of its merits. | 


A few introductory lines to the respective sketches, and the ‘ Preface,” 
only, are trom his pen. The latter is given in another column of to-day’s 
paper, and will be read with considerable interest by those who may have 
remarked the increased number of humorous writers who have lately sprung 
up in this country, and the general popularity several of them have attained. 
Nor will the readers of the ‘* Spirit of the Times” be unconcerned to see, 
that while we have not drawn upon a very large class of our correspond- 
ents for a single line, we have compiled a volume containing twenty-one 
several sketches, not one of which is unworthy of Hood, Dickens, or Theo- 


Col. &. T.—When printed, please send us a copy of Billy Townes’s hand bill, in which | 


SWALLOWING AN OYSTER ALIVE! 
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“ Swallowed alive as I’m a Christian !” 
Our Sucker hero had opened his mouth with pleasure a moment before, but now it 


What is a Green Grocer? One who gives good weight and doesn’t cheat 
servants. 

{cg We are happy to learn that since the late trial in N. York of a cele 
brated divine, there is a loud call for anew edition of McKenzie’s “‘ Man 
of Feeling.” 

New Paper.—The tailors in our town are about starting a newspaper to 
be called the ‘‘ Coar or Fasnton.” We welcome this enterprise as an ad- 
ditional honor to the press. It seams to us that none but a goose would put 
a needile-ss objection in the way. If gambling will go on let us know about 
the game of ‘‘ thimble,” and thread the mysteries of the art. We learn from 
the prospectus that the ‘* Coat of Fashion” will always be furnished with a 
tail, and back numbers will be furnished so that all can be stitched to- 








We hope our friends will succeed, for some of them have tampered 
Sur-tout (as the French say,) let 


gether. 
with our pockets and fobbed our watch. 
them have a Pantaloon for their clown! 


{iG An engraver yesterday kissed our black cook in the market. There 
is no doubt that he is a designing villain. 
f3- Do you subscribe to the doctrines of thte ‘* Trebla Gazette?” Most 


| truly. 


Do you subscribe to the paper? Idonot. Then it’s no use to talk! 





sight of the villain. 


Beautiful Compliment.—Public rewards for disinterested services are 
very becoming, and as common at present as stale cheese. Yesterday, Po. 
lice-officer 'r Fa was requested to arrest a man who had stolen some things 
froma crockery store. Fi Fa set off on a quick trot, and by and bye, caught 
He saw Fi Fa, and there they had it, hip and thigh— 
up one street and down another. At last, Fi Fa fetched him, and put his 
grip on his shoulder. The thief flung down a wash basin he had and broke 
it, ‘* but,” said he, bowing gracefully to Fi Fa, ‘‘ you are an indefatigable 


| ‘ 
'man, and to encourage you, I make you a present of this elegantly chased 


stoodopen. Fear—a horrid dread of he didn’t know what—a consciousness that all} 


99 


| pitcher ! 
| “Pretty Thoughts.”—As these are now much in vogue, “ Trebla” wil, 
‘try to “rustle up” a few :— 

If every man’s breast could be looked into, there would be found the im- 





wasn’t right, and ignorant of the extent of the wrong—the uncertainty of the moment ave of some Woman. 


, was terrible. Urged to desperation, he faltered out— 
| ‘What on earth’s the row ?” 
| ‘ Did you swallow it alive 7” enquired the wag. 
‘‘T swallowed it just as he gin it to me !” shouted the Sucker. 


| eat through you,” added he, in a most hopeless tone. 


“ You’re a dead man!” exclaimed his anxious friend ; ‘‘ the creature is alive, and will | 


‘* S’eat, you b—h,” is an improper term applied to a wrong subject. 
| A coquette is a box of snuff from which every lover takes a pinch. Her 
‘husband gets the box—on the ear. 


Cupid used to furnish Venus with pin-feathers. Now, Venus gives Cupid 


‘Get a pizen pump and pump it out!” screamed the Sucker, in a frenzy, his eyes | pin-money. 


| fairly starting from their sockets—‘ Oh, gracious !—what’ll I do !—It’s got hold of my 
innards already, and I’m dead as a chicken !—do somethin’ for me, do—don’t let the in- 
| fernal sea-toad eat me afure your eyes!” 


| SIMON SUGGS AND BILL PLAYING “ ‘IUMBLE THE PEG.” 
} “ 
| 


| 
' 
! 


' 
‘ 
| 
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dore Hook. ‘* One of these days,” we intend giving the world, in a hand- 
some volume, a taste of the quality of our correspondents on American 
Sporting Topics, in which we expect to beat ** Nrmrop, on Sporting,” | 
fairly out of sight! And, we have aclass of correspondents, too, of a dif- | 
ferent stamp, more purely literary; such as ALBerv Pike, Lewis of Llan- ! 
gollen, BrovGHAM, GratTran, Wituis, Durivice, Henry, CARLETON, 
Dunpban, McCuiure, WInstow, SILLIMAN, and twenty others, each one 
of whom has distinguished himself in the world of letters. [That reader 
will be a lucky individual, who can ‘ place” any of these gentlemen, or 
point to any one article written by either, in these columns—yet all of 
them are old and frequent contributors. ] 
The following sketches, all of which have appeared in this paper, and 
most of them originally, comprise the contents of the volume :— 
. The Big Bear of Arkansas—original—by T. B. Thorpe, of Louisiana, 
. Jones’s Fight—original—by Mr. , of Alabama. 
. The Great Kalamazoo Hunt—original—by Mr. , of New York. 
. That Big Dog Fight at Myers’s—original—by Mr. , of Mississippi. 
an Simon Suggs “‘ Raised Jack”—selected—by J. J. Hooper, of Ala- 
ama. 
Swallowing an Oyster Alive—selected—by J. M. Field, of Missouri. 
A Texas Joker ‘‘ in a tight place’—selected—by ‘one who should 
write more.” 
8. Billy Warrick’s Courtship and Wedding—original—by Mr. ——, of 
North Carolina. 
9. A Bully Boat and a Brag Captain—selected—by Sol. Smith. 
10. Letter from Billy Patterson Himself—selected—‘* Who struck Billy Pat- 
terson?” 
11. A Swim for a Bear—original—by Mr. , of Mississippi. 
12. Chunkey’s Fight with the Panthers—original—by Mr. ——, of Missis- 
sippl. 
13. A Yankee that couldn’t talk Spanish—selected—by J. A. Stuart, of 
South Carolina. 
4, “Old Sense” of Arkansas—original—by ‘ N.” of that ilk. 
5. Stoke Stout, of Louisiana—selected—by the Editors of the Louisiana 
Intelligencer. 
16, Life and Manners in Arkansas—original—by an ex-Governor of a Cot- 
ton-growing State. 
17. Anecdotes of the Arkansas Bar—original—by a Backwood’s Lawyer. 
18. Horse Allen—selected—by the author of “ Swallowing an Oyster 
Alive!” 
19. Uncle Johuny’s Tooth-Pulling Story—original—by Mr. ——, of Missis- 
sippi. 
20. The Way ’Lige Shaddock “scared up a Jack”—original—by Mr. —, 
of Mississippi. 
21. Cousin Sally Dilliard—selected—by H. C. Jones, of North Carolina. 
There is not an indifferent story in the whole collection, and we doubt if | 
more original wit and humor was ever stitched between the covers of one | 
volume. Dar.ey, the artist, has especially distinguished himself in illus- | 
trating the volume. The rapidity with which the ‘ Spirit” is printed on a| 
double Napier press, worked by steam, prevents our dotng justice to the en- 
graviags, but those of which we have seen ‘‘ proofs,” are spirited and gra- | 
phic in an eminent degree. The following is the illustration of 
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he also employs a beautiful daughter to aid him. 
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One day, the simple-min‘ted old man, ie “ hard shell Baptist Preacher”], came rather | 
unexpectedly to the field where he had léft Simon and Ben, and a negro boy named Bill, 
at work. Ben was still following his plough, but Simon and Bill were in a fence corner, 
very earnestly engaged at ‘‘sevenup.” Of course the game was instantly suspended 
as soon as they spied the old man sixty or seventy yar«s off, striding towards them. 

It was evidently a “‘gone case” with Simon and Bill; but our hero determined to 
make the best of it. Putting the cards into one pocket, he coolly packed up the small 
coins which constituted the stake, and fobbed them in the other, remarking—“ Well, 
Bill, this game’s blocked ; we’d as well quit.” 

“ But, mass Simon,” remarked the boy, “ half dat money’s mine. A’nt you gwine to 
lemme hab ’em ?” 

“Oh, never mind the money, Bill ; the old man’s going to take the bark off both of us 
—and besides, with the hand I helt when we quit, I should ’a beat you and won it all 
any be 

“ Well, but mass Simon, we nebber finish de game, and de rule 

“ Go to an orful h—1 with your rule,” said the impatient Simon—* don't you see dad- 
dy’s right down upon us, with an arm full of hickories! 1 tell you I hilt nothin’ but 
trumps, and coul4 ’a beat the horns off of a billy goat. Don't that satisfy you! Some- 
how or another you’re d—d hard to please!” About this time a thought struck Simon, 
and in a low tone—for by this time the Reverend Jedediah was close at hand—he con- 
tinued, ‘ but may be daddy don't know, right down sure,what we’ve been doin.” Let’s 
try him with a lie—twon’t hurt, no way—let’s tell him we’ve been playin’ mumble-peg.” 


” 





The Trebla Gasette. 


NEW SERIES.—Vot. II, No. II. 





Editedin New Orleans expressly for, and published semi-occasionally in, the New York 
* Spirit of the Times.” 
New Orleans, Feb. 1845. 

Patent Medicine.—A very deaf gentleman, who had a termagant wife in 
this city, purchased two bottles of “‘Scarfa’s Acoastic Oil.” In about three 
weeks he was enabled to hear of his wife’s death, while on a visit to her 
friends in the country. This preparation is recommended to families. 

§G- The “ Snip” who makes our pantaloons has several workmen, and 
She sews on our straps, 
and though diminutive in size is the tailor’s ‘‘ strapping daughter.” Any- 
body that laughs at this, will relieve us of a small “stitch in the side.” 








Questions for Grocers.—What are rum cherries? The fruit of rum- 


We consider the above “rare excerpts,” and expect to see them exten- 
| sively stolen! —- 

Tresia’s Mopern Dictionary:—The Wheel of Fortune. 

mill. 

Rare Attraction.—Flies on a raw beef-steak. 

Postage Reform.—Pulling up wooden posts, and putting down stone 
| ones. 

Interesting Irticle.—A bishop picked up by N. York editors. 

Flattering Unction.—Tobacco juice squirted on a lady’s dress. 

Sewing Cirele.—A thimble. Bosom Friend.—A pair of corsets. 

Running the Thing into the Ground.—Silliman’s lectures on Geology. 

Magnetic State.—The state of Mahomet’s coffin. 7 


A tread- 


fg ‘* You don’t read Shakspeare right,” saida wag to Macready after he 
had finished Othello. ‘‘ Ah, indeed!” exclaimed Mac. “No,” replied 
wag. ‘*In the chamber scene you say, ‘ put out the light, and then put out 
the light.’” ‘*I know I do—that’s the reading of the author.” ‘“ Pshaw! 
the text has been perverted. Shakspeare ment for Othello to say, as he was 
about to kill Desdemona, ‘put out the Jight, and then put out /—that is, go 
to Texas!” Tl think of it,” said Mac. ‘ You will think of what? going 
to Texas ?” 


HOW TO KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE, 


Or the way Thomas Jefferson Jenkins got a start in the world. 











By the Author of ‘‘ Major Jones’s Courtship.”—Now published in advance in the “ Spiri 
of the Times,” from the ‘“‘ Chronicles of Pineville,” a new work now in the press o 
Messrs. Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia. 





In our country the Law is the high-road to preferment. That there is 
no question about the truth of the proposition in the minds of our ** promis- 
ing young men,” we may infer from the fact that so large a portion of them 
adopt the legal profession ; but that is a rough, uneven track, abounding in 
impediments and obstructions of no inconsiderable magaitude, is a truth 
equally attested by the failure of so many brilliant geniuses, who either 
turn back discouraged, or faint by the road-side, without so much as reach- 
While a few, by dint of persevering 
energy, succeed in elevating themselves to that rank in the profession 
which brings with it wealth, honour, and influence, many a “* mettlesome 
blade” is brought to a premature edge upon the legal Blackstone, only to 
corrode and rust in oblivion. 

Such miscarriages must be accounted for on the principle that “larnin’ 
isn’t sense,” and their frequent occurrence but serves to illustrate the truth, 
that acertain amount of mother wit is quite as requisite a qualification in 
a lawyer as in a scissors-grinder. For what is knowledge without wisdom ? 
Napoleon might have possessed all the military knowledge of his day, and 
fought his battles by diagram, and prosecuted his campaigas by theory, but 
without the popular talents by which he was enabled to put his great po- 
litical machinery in motion, and to direct and control its action in detail, 
Europe would have remained undisturbed, and himself unknown to fame. 
So might Thomas Jefferson Jenkins have read Blackstone and Chitty, 
and Coke, and all the legal writers from Justinian down, and stored his 
head with legal lore, until there had been nothing left to learn, and still 
remained in poverty and obscurity, had he not possessed the tact, genius, 
common sense, or whatever you choose to call it, which enabled him to 
turn his acquirements to account. 

But before we proceed further with our sketch, it is proper that we 
should give the reader a formal introduction to our hero, whose claim to 
the appellation abnormis sapiens, we hope to establish by the relation of a 
few prominent incidents in his career. Imagine yourself, then, dear reader, 
vis d vis with a tall, slight-made young gentleman, in shabby genteel, with 
straight, light hair, deep-set grey eyes, white eye-brows and freckled face. 
This is Thomas Jefferson Jenkins, Esq. ; and now that you know him by 
sight, we will proceed to relate the incidents aforesaid, trusting that he 
may notwithstanding his uncomely face, growin your favourable regard ag 
you become better acquainted with his character. 

* * * * * * * 

Thomas Jefferson Jenkins had learned enough of the world to know 
that, go where you will, “ appearances go a great ways,” and he resolved 
to put the “best foot foremost,” and to win by a show of consequence, all 
who might not be capable of appreciating substantial merit, trusting to the 
practice of that “ fidelity and prompt attention to business” which he had 
announced upon his card, ultimately to gain the confidence of that portion 
of the community who were not to be taken by mere ad captandum means. 
Aceordingly, he engaged board at the hotel, hired a smart servant, and 
rented an office on the square, over the door of which he placed a sign- 
board, inscribed with gilt letters— 


“THOMAS JEFFERSON JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW.” 
Upon a baize-covered table he spread his writing apparatus, with a few 





blossoms. 
What did Goldsmith mean by “ nicely sanded floor?” The grocery floor, 
sprinkled with sugar. 


books and such loose pamphlets and periodicals as wouldn't stand up end- 


| wise on his shelves, which latter were conspicuously posted, and presented 
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of being well filled— he best bound volumes being exposed, 

ie a r e curtains yd y hid from view those that were not there. 
Determined to be Jef. Jenkins no longer, but to sustain the character of 
Thomas Jefferson Jenkins, Esq., in’a-becoming manner, he at once assum- 

ed an air of professional dignity, and mingling but little with the most re-. 
putable men in the village, kept the crowd at such respectful distance as 
to avoid all risk of incurring the penality of that maxim, which, to relieve 
as been rendered—‘ too much familiarity breeds des- 
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it of its triteness, h 
pise.” : ‘ 

Of course the advent of such a young gentleman, in such a village, was 
a matter of considerable interest to the inhabitants, and served for a theme 
of speculation, wonderment, and inquiry, for many weeks. The men de- 
sired to know whether he-was.a Clarke or Troupe-man—the old ladies 
wondered if he was rich, and the young ladies thought he wasn’t hand- 
some ‘*a bit.” Some were curious to know whether he was “ any relation 
to the Jenkinses of ——,” and whether his family were respectable ; but 
the question never once entered their heads whether the youf#g man pos- 
sessed any claim to their consideration on his own account. Be it said, 
however, to the honour of Pineville, these latter querists comprised but a 
meager portion of the community, consisting only of a limited circle of 
would-be aristocracy, who, destitute of intrinsic merit themselves, affect to 
despise it in others, while they bestow all honour upon mere fortuitous 
advantages, which fools may inherit and ignorance acquire, . wid 

Such a sign-board as our hero’s had never before been exhibited in | 
Pineville, and there was much speculation among the children and negroes, 
as to what the stranger had tosell; and it was not unfrequently that he 
was disturbed in his studies by inquiries for salt, iron, molasses, or some 
other of the leading articles, by people from the country, who had never 
dreamed of a “’squire’s office having a sign to it.” But when our hero ap- 
peared at the door, in his office gown, backed by such an array of books 
and papers, and blandly informed the inquirers that they were mistaken in 
the place, that his was a law-office, and directed them across the street, 
where they would find whatever they wanted in the grocery line, the in- 
truders left him with feelings akin to awe, and thereafter lost no oppor- 
tunity of adding their mite to the current gossip about the strange young 
gentleman. It was rarely that "Squire Jenkins was seen in the street in 
the day, and while the young men of the town held their nightly court 
about the hotel door, to talk over the news of the day, and regale them- 
selves with the idle jokes and anecdotes, he sought the companionship of 
his books, and often when the last villager retired to rest, the light of the 
young ’squire’s solitary lamp still shone from his office windows. 

" By these and various other wise expedients, Thomas Jefferson Jenkins, 
Esq., managed to keep a good head of onmaes opinion in his favor. But | 
what of that, if it did not ‘bring grist to his mill?” Popularity would not | 
pay board-bills and washerwomen, and he began to apprehend a crisis in | 
his affairs, unless he could fall upon some expedient whereby to replenish 

his finances. Thomas was a practical philosopher, and was not given to | 
hope against reason—he knew that manna had not rained from heaven 

within his recollection, and he had no more idea of fees falling into his 

pocket by chance, than he had of being made chief justice within the year. 

Thus far he had not had a client. ‘True, he had been applied to for ad- 

vice in a few simple cases, and had drawn a few instruments of writing, 

such as deeds, bills of sale, and notes of hand, for his neighbors, but these 

slight services had been solicited of him in a neighborly way, by persons 

who did not expect to pay anything just for a sheet of paper and a few 

minutes’ labor, and he was under the necessity of docketing such services 

under the head of ‘‘one good turn deserves another’—which, with most 

people, means,—‘* when you don’t intend to pay your money, it is expedient 

to discount your benevolence.” 

But, as we have intimated, Thomas Jefferson Jenkins’s finances were 
getting alarmingly low—the fare at his landlord’s table began to taste as if 
it wasn’t paid for, his best coat was becoming threadbare at the elbows, and 
his slumbers were nightly disturbed by apparitions of haggard washerwo- 
men, extending their shrivelled hands, and with shrill discordant voices 
demanding payment for that last dozen; and every day but settled the con- 
viction deeper and deeper in his mind, that some means must be speedily 
adopted to bring him into a more lucrative practice. Long hours he sat 
cross-legged in his arm-chair, and with chin in rest, mused over the cheer- 
less prospect, and yet no ray of promise dawned upon his desponding 
hopes. He would have suffered a moderate battery of his own person for 
the privilege of making out the case in court, and was sorely tempted to 
commit some breach of law himself, in the hope that by his defence he 
might create a diversion in his favor. 

In this painful perplexity of mind, as was natural enough fer a young 
man of his temperament, Thomas Jefferson Jenkins, Esq., contracted a ha- 
bit of——whittling! which led him to frequent the large white-pine box, 
which Mr. Harley, in accordance with the universal custom of country 
merchants, had placed in front of his store-door, for the accommodation of 
the whittling loafers of the village. One afternoon, while sitting upon the 
aforesaid box, all the faculties cf his mind engaged in serious deliberation 
as a committee of ways and meas, and his knite running freely into the 
soft pine, his attention was arrested by the whickering and restive move- 
ments of a little half starved, sway-backed, blind poney, that stood by the 
horse-rack, attached to a small cart, in which were a few small paper bun- 
dles and a large stone jug, stopped with a corn-cob. The establishment 
belonged to one Josiah Perkins, of Ticklegizzard settlement, who, in com- 
paay with his wife and two or three of his neighbors, had visited town that 
day, on a trafficking expedition. Their stock in trade, consisting of a few 
dozen eggs, as many pounds of butter, and a few quarts of whortleberries, 
had been disposed of, and their proceeds expended in the purchase of sun- 
dry articles of prime necessity, such as homespun, rum and tobacco, and 
the party were now mustering for the purpose of taking their departure for 
home. But Si Perkins, as he was familiarly called, was missing, and while 
his wife was in anxious search of him, Boss Ankles and Bill Sweeny, who 
comprised the balance of the party, were busily engaged in talking politics, 
over a half-pint measure, which Mr. Harley had judiciously thrown out as 
a bait for their future trade. 

Desperate cases prompt desperate remedies—and though it was not easy 
to surmise in what way advantage could possibly accrue from such an ex- 
pedient, our hero conceived a mischievous design upon the innocent and 
unsuspecting poney, which he resolved at once to put in execution, trust- 
ing to chance and his own ingenuity to turn the consequences to the ad- 
vancement of his own especial interests. Accordingly, he seized the first 
favorable opportunity—when the confusion of voices within was loudest— 
to conduct Si Perkins’s marketing equipage, unobserved, to the rear of the 
store—then opening the large old-fashioned cellar-door, he backed horse 
and cart into the cellar, and hastily throwing into the cart a few of the first 
articles upon which he could lay his hands, re-ascended, closed and fasten- 
ed the door after him, and quietly resumed his seat upon the box. 

He had not long been reseated when Si Perkins—who had been discover- 
ed by his wife at the grocery on the opposite side of the square, while in 
the act of negotiating the preliminaries of a fight about the Troupe treaty 
—made his appearance and passed into the store to take a parting leave of 
Mr. Harley, But Mr. Harley had stepped out, and it was while waiting 
that gentleman’s return, that the observant Mrs. Perkins made the astound- 
ing discovery that the “ cretur” was gone ! 

** Thar, now, Si,” said she, “you see what comes of your projectin’ 
about town, when you ought to be gwine home. ‘The horse and cart is 
done gone, and everything In it!” 

Si hastened to the door, and raising his slouched hat from his eyes, took 
a brief survey of the street in every direction—then turning to his wife, 
with a countenance expressive of the most painful anxiety, he inquired— 

**Did you put the sperits in, Nancy ?” 

“ To be sure I did, and the truck, too,” replied his wife. 

«Well, now !” exclaimed Si, “ you is done it !—here’s a business! But 
that’s always the way with you—there’s everlastin’ly something happenin’ 
whenever——” 

** Si Perkins !” exclaimed the little sharp-visaged woman, darting at him 
a glance from her small black eyes that would have dislocated every bone 
in his body had he not been accustomed to its infliction. ‘* Yes,” she re- 
sumed after a pause, during which Si’s heart ceased to beat, ‘* you better 
hush layin’ it on me!—I wonder if I wasn’t trampoosin’ all over the place 
to find you—and whar was you when I found you /—round to that *bomina- 
ble grocery, tryin’ to kick up a fight ‘long with Bill Pilcher—and you may 
pra me that you’s got eyes left in yer dratted head to look for yer blind 

orse ! 

That speech was enough for Si, considering its source, and he at once 
set about searching for the missing horse and cart. The balance of the 

fickle-gizzard party, bearing in mind that there was a jug of rum in the 

ae er Lapua aria eir aid, 

.. > Way they scattered in every direction, inquiring of everybody they met 
if they had “ seed any thing of a blind Sicead jul eal: with a ‘- in it?” 
But all their efforts were vain,—they could get no tidings of the objects of 
their search, and one after another they returned to the store, to report the 
result of their i pegiee and to take counsel as to what course was best 
to be primed. Mr. wf who had returned in the mean time, was of 
opinion that the animal had gone home, and that there was no occasion for 
giving themselves any er uneasiness about the matter. 

But Si Perkins knew better than that— 

Who ever hearn,” said he, “ of a blind horse gwine home, six miles, all 
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no more’n it was for my hat and shoes to went off by ’emse 
Somebody’s tuck that horse, Si Perkins, you may depend.” 
‘* Yes,” added Bill Sweeny, “‘ and that licker’s as clear a gone as ever 


** But who upon yeath could went and stol’d ’em right here in broad day- 
light, *thout nobody seein’’em?”? 

«« Never you mind that,” said Boss Ankles, ‘‘ ther’s plenty of meanery and 
shecoonery in this town to do any thing.” 

Just at this stage of the deliberations, our hero, who had been all the 
while intently engaged in carving the pine-box upon which he sat, affected 
to overhear the conversation of the anxious group that was assembled near 


lves that time. 


the store-door, and to become interested in the subject of their investiga- | 


tion. Approaching them he inquired— 

** Was it a little sun-burnt sorrel horse ?” 

** Yes,” answered two at once. 

** With a bobtail ?” 

“ee Yes 199 

**In a small cart with a new body ?” 

‘** Yes, with ajug.in it,” answered a trio of voices, while the whole party 
gazed with eager expectation into the face of the interrogator. 

‘* Well,” said our hero, “I saw such a horse and cart standing hitched to 
that rack, not more than fifteen minutes ago, and my opinion is that the 
horse could not have got loose without help.” 

‘* To be sure it couldn’t,” remarked Si, ‘‘for I hung him hard and fast, 
myself.” 

‘* But even if he might have got loose,” resumed our hero, ** it is not pro- 
bable that he could have got out of sight so quick.” 

‘*That’s a fact,” said Boss Ankles, ‘‘ and we've looked all over town for 
’em.” 

‘* But, gentlemen, did you follow the track of the cart ?—that would, if 
taken in time, most certainly lead you to your property.” 

‘* Well, bless my soul!” exclaimed Perkins, ‘‘ why didn’t we think of 
that before! Come on, boys—the ’squire’s got more sense than all of us put 
together—come on, and we'll see whar old Button’s been tuck to.” 

The next minute the whole party were pursuing the track of the cart, 
which they trailed round to Mr. Harley’s back lot, through the gate into the 
yard, and up to the cellar-door. In another minute the door was opened, 
and Si Perkins had just succeeded in urging his half-famished tackey up 
the steps, when Mr. Harley’s clerk, who was in the back room at the time, 
attracted by the noise, thrust his head out at the window, and saw the cart 
driving away from the cellar with certain articles of unsold merchandise. 


“Shocked beyond measure at such a high-handed proceeding, Mr. Van Scoik 


rushed into the front store exclaiming— 

**Mr. Harley! Mr. Harley! do you think them Ticklegizzard people aint 
out in the back lot, carrying off our goods by the cart-load !” 

‘** The d—] they are!” exclaimed Mr. Harley, leaping over the counter 
and hastening out, followed by his clerk and the few persons that were in 
the store. 

Our hero joined to see the fun, secretly exulting at the success of his 
scheme, and whispering to himself— 
** Now whether he sue Perkins, 

Or Perkins him, or each do sue the other, 

Every way makes my gain !” 
The party with the horse and cart were making their way across the yard 
to the street, when the astonished merchant and his friends came upon 
them. 

‘** Stop that cart! you infernal scoundrel!” exclaimed Mr. Harley. 

Si would have stopped the speaker's mouth with his fist, but that it re- 
quired the active employment of both his hands to guide the movements of 
his affrighted nag. However, his tongue was iree, and with it he gave Mr. 
Harley as good as he sent, until the latter ordered his clerk to seize the 
reins of the animal. This movement caused others on both sides to inter- 
tere, and a scuffle ensued, in which, amid a torrent of oaths and impreca- 
tions, the cart was overturned, Mr. Harley’s face badly scratched and some of 
his hair pulled out by Mrs. Perkins, Mr. Var Scoik’s spectacles broken 
across his nose, and other slight damages done to sundry persons. 
certain how the affair would have ended, had it not been for the timely ar- 
rival of "Squire Rogers, who proinptly commanded the peace. 

** Oh, yes,” exclaimed Si, as he and his triends were busied in righting 
the cart—*‘ dadfetch your everlastin’ picter—you was certain they was gone 
home, was you ?—and you wouldn’t give yourself no more trouble about ’em. 
You oudacious old swindlin’ cus! But IT’ll have the law of you—I'll show 
you how to steal people’s horses and carts agin!” 

Mr. Harley, still panting from the effect of his encounter with the woman, 
stood in a sort of bewilderment, pointing to the articles which lay strewed 
upon the ground— 

**Just look,” said he, at the bacon and things that scoundrel was carry- 
ing off!” 

**Oh, yes! you old thief-o’-thunder, you needn't try to turn it off that-a- 
way. Llalways thought you wasn’t none tov good to steal, but now I’ve got 
pint blank proof agin you.” 

a deal of talk about him,” said Boss Ankles. ‘‘ But this looks monstrous 
*spicious, that’s a fact.” 

* Oh, P’ll give my Bible affydavy that he stold the horse and cart, and hid 

*em, and wouldn’t tell whar they was,” added Bill Sweeny. 


very minit—the old squinch owl—sv he ought.” 

While Mr. Harley and his clerk were busied in removing the bacon and 
other articles that had been taken from the cellar, the Perkins party regain- 
ed the street, where, after a brief consultation, it was determined to prose- 


business, to employ the young ’squire, of whose sagacity they had recentls 
had such convincing proof, to conduct the case. 

Accordingly, a warrant was issued by ’Squire Rogers, summoning Absa- 
lom Harley forthwith to appear before him, to answer to the charge of lar- 
ceny, upon the complaint of Josiah Perkins. 


tion—which soon spread throughout the town—had the eflect to assemble a 
considerable concourse of people at the magistrate’s office to witness the 
proceedings. Like most men, Mr. Harley had his enemiesas well as friends, 
and, as is usually the case in small villages, friends and foes took opposite 
sides, and the matter began to assume the character of a party question. 
While some were shocked beyond measure at the ptoceeding, and did not 
hesitate to express the opinion that Perkins was himself the thief, an equal 
number was as ready to credit the accusation against Mr. Harley; in which 
opinion their judgments were fortified by the sudden recollection of numer- 
ous transactions in the past history of that gentleman, which they never had 
been able to reconcile with their own notions of honesty and fair dealing. 
But to proceed with the case of 
Strate vs. ApsAtom HARLEY. 


Mr. Harley having made his appearance, and the witnesses being all in 
attendance, ’Squire Rogers proceeded with due formality to make the ne- 
cessary preparations for entering upon the discharge of his official duties. 
Having arranged his books and papers (comprising a Digest of the Laws of 
Georgia, a copy of the Bible, an Almanac for the year, and a half-quire of 
foolscap paper) upon the table before him, he wiped his spectacles with his 
handkerchief, and placed them deliberately astride of his nose—then assum- 
ing an air of judicial gravity, for which his face was most admirably adapt- 


tion of the magisterial office,—he ordered Snipe, the constable, to bring a 
fresh pitcher of water—after which he announced that he was ready to pro- 
ceed in the investigation of the case. 


brazen-faced insolence of case-hardened guilt. 

** Absalom Harley,” said Squire Rogers, in a very solemn and imposing 
manner, “ you have hearn the charge agin you—is you got any answer to 
make to this court ?” 

Mr. Harley was about to speak, but, unfortunately for him, could not re- 
sist a laugh at the ludicrous position in which he found himself. Such con- 
duct would have prejudiced a better cause— 

** Silence in the court !” exclaimed the outraged magistrate. Then lean- 


became green with venom, he continued—“ Is you laughin’ at this court, 
sir ?—this court didn’t come here to be laughed at, not by no kinds of char- 
acter, sir. This court are the law of the land, sir—and no kind of charac- 
ter whatsomever has a right to make game of the law, sir " 

“Why, Rogers, I’m i 

“‘ This court aint name Rogers, sir—this court don’t know nobody but the 
law—this court are a regular constitootional authority, and aint irresponsi- 
ble to nobody but justice and the laws of Georgia.” 

* But I meant no disrespect to———” 

* Silence, sir—this court don’t disrespect nobody out of the law—this 
court, sir, are a court, and don’t know who’s guilty till they prove them- 











alone by himself?” 
“ That’s a fact,” remarked Boss Ankles, “ it aint in natur for’em to do it, 


selves innocent according to law, for this court are blind out of the law— 
and don’t know nothing.” 
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‘** Well, I always had a good opinion of Mr. Harley, though I have hearn | 


‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Perkins, ‘‘ and he ought to go to the penitentiary this | 


cute Mr. Harley for stealing, and in order to prevent any miscarriage in the | 


There had been a dearth of incident in Pineville for some time, and the | 
various exaggerated reports of the affair that had given rise tothe prosecu- | 


ed,—and which, in the honest man’s opinion, was a highly important func- | 


At the request of the magistrate, Thomas Jefferson Jenkins, Esg.—who, | 
with a considerable number of legal books, occupied one end of the ’squire’s | 
table—rose and read the warrant. Mr. Harley listened with an air of in- | 
credulous unconcern, which, by the unprejudiced, was considered as strong- | 
ly indicative of his innocence, but which the opposite party regarded as the | 


ing forward and gazing fiercely in the face of the prisoner, until his eyes | 
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| « That’s a fact,” interrupted Harley, adding in af wnder-tone—“ and jt 
_is useless to multiply words, for this court are a d——d fool !” 

| “Is you > to answer the question of this court?” peremptorily de- 
_manded the ’squire, too much enraged to hear the concluding remark of the 
| prisoner. “Is you guilty or not guilty?” 

“ Of course I’m not guilty,” replied Harley, who, by this time, had come 
to understand that he had nothing to expect from “this court,” but what 
he might be entitled to under its strictest construction of the law; and he 
now began to feel some degree of sclicitude in a matter which he had first 

_ regarded as perfectly ridiculous. : 
| © Well sir, we'll see about that,” said the ’squire, in a severe tone. 
‘* Squire Jinkins, you may proceed with the case.” 

All eyes were immediately turned upon the — lawyer, who, rising 
gracefully from his seat, after a slight effort to clear his throat, proceeded 
to open the case. The angry altercation that had just taken place, had sery- 
ed to show him the weak side of the official dignitary whose favorable re. 
gard it was of such vital importance he should gain, and he had like to have 
commenced his address with ‘‘ most potent, grave, and reverend seignor,” 
but apprehending that he might possibly over-charge the old gentleman’s 
vanity, he contented himself with less magu:loquent phrase— 

‘* May it please this very honorable couri,” remarked our hero, “ this js 
a case of simple larceny, in which my client, Mr. Josiah Perkins, a worthy 
| citizen of this county, appears as prosecutor against Absalom Harley, mer- 
| chant of this place. The particular circumstances of the larceny, we will, 
with your honor’s permission, proceed more fully to set forth and substanti- 
ate to the satisfaction of this Lonseable court, by good and sufficient testi- 
mony. Your honor will please to swear Mr. William Sweeny, Mr. Boss 
Ankles, Mr. Josiah Perkins, and Mrs. Nancy Perkins.” 

Squire Rogers rose from his seat with the stately gravity of a high-chan- 
cellor, and after instructing the witnesses with which hand, and how they 
should hold the book, administered the oath in the most solemn and impres- 
sive manner. Si Perkins and Bill Sweeny grasped the volume firmly and 
kissed it resolutely, while Boss Ankles, whose lips had, perhaps, never be- 
fore come in so close contact with truth, but had often sipped from Mr Har- 
ley’s pint measure, turned quite pale and cast his eyes to the floor. Mrs. 
Perkins had been in a pet all afternoon, and saluted the “ calfskin” as a 
toad catches flles—so quick that few saw the operation. 

The prosecutor was then examined. 

** Mr. Perkins,” said our hero, ‘* You will now please to state to this hon- 
orable court, all the particulars in relation to this transaction.” 

* Zactly, ’squire, that’s jest what I want todo. Well, you must know 
that Nancy was wantin’ some little fineries, and the childer’s clothes was 
gittin’ monstrous raggedy, and——” 

_** Please confine yourself, Mr. Perkins, to the matter under considera- 
tion,” interrupted the prosecutor’s counsel. 

** Jes so, ’squire, that’s what I’m comin’ to—and the baby had the rick- 
ets, and wanted some doctor’s stuff, so Nancy was at me for up’ards of a 
week to put Button in the cart and come to town with her and sd 

‘** Very well, Mr. Perkins, after you came to town, you went to Mr. Har- 
ley’s store to trade ?” 

“* To be sure we did, and bought a heap o’ truck, and some things he did 
stick it to us monstrous in the price, and Nancy said to me, ses she “ 

** Never mind what Nancy said, Mr. Perkins. Where were your horse 
and cart while you were trading with Mr. Harley ?” 

** Bless your soul, they was right out before the door, tied hard and fast 
to the horse-rack. But I jest want to tell you what a audacious rascal he is. 
Ses Nancy to me, says she, ‘ Si—~’” 

** Never mind, Mr. Perkins, we will endeavor to make that appear pre- 
'sently. When did you first miss your horse and cart ?” 

** Well you see, after we was done buyin’ the things, I went over to the 
grocery a bit, to see Sam Culpepper, *bout a pair o’ plough-lines what his 
nigger feller borried last spring, and a 

‘** Very well, that’s enough about the plough-lines. 
| back ‘i 
** *Zactly, when I come back to the store, drat the horse and cart was to 
be seen anywhar about—and Nancy, she come after me to go home, and ses 
she to me, ‘ Now Si——’ ” 
court can’t hear what Nancy said !” interrupted ’Squire Rogers, 























But when you came 





“i nis 
| turning abruptly to the witness. 
| ** Well,” resumed Si, raising his voice to the highest possible pitch— 





| ** Nancy ses to me, ses she, there, now - 
‘** Silence! shet your mouth!” commanded the enraged magistrate— 
‘* This court’s got as good ears as any man, but they aint for to hear no old 
woman’s gadblement, *thout its under oath.” 

‘* But ’squire, I thought-——” 

** Hush your mouth, 1 tell you! You haint got no business to think in 
court. This court don’t qualify no witness to think. Now, sir, go on 
with yer statement, and don’t be a circumlocutin, all over God’s yeath, or 
this court ’ll find a way to subtract the truth from you, sir.” 
| ‘*His honour is right,” resumed our hero. ‘* A witness should confine 
himself to facts only. You will, therefore, proceed, Mr. Perkins, to inform 
this honourable court, in as brief manner as possible, how and where you 
recovered your property.” 

** Which ?” inquired the mortified prosecutor. 
| ** Please inform his honour where you found the horse and cart.” 
| Why, down in Ab. Harley’s cellar,” 

‘* Did Mr. Harley show them to you ?” 

| «© That he didn’t. He said he didn’t know nothing about ’em, but ‘lowed 

| they was gone home, and after I and Ankles and Sweeny looked everywhat 

| for °em and couldn’t find ’°em nowhar, we tuck the track of the cart, and 
follered it right up to the cellar-door.” 

** Was the door closed ?” 

** Well, it was. It was shet down tight, and the iron bar put over the 

| thing what holds it, but wasn’t locked.” 
| © Well, what followed, Mr. Perkins ?” 

“ Why, jest as soon as me and Sweeny opened the door, old Button he 
whickered at us, and I went down and brung him out, and we was carryin’ 
him out of the yard, when here comesold Harley and that long-legged feller, 
Van Squoik, and kicked up a terrible rumpus, and skeered the horse, and 
upset the cart, and like to mashed every thing all to flinders.” 

** Do you live in this county, Mr. Perkins ?” 

‘© Yes, sir, all my lite.” 

‘** Where and when did this transaction take place ?” 

‘* Why, over thar at the store, not more’n a hour ago.” 

“Very well, Mr. Perkins, you can stand aside.” 

_ The substance of his testimony having been written down by his counsel, 
it was duly subscribed to and reaffirmed by the prosecutor, after which it 
was submitted to the honourable court. 

Mrs. Nancy Perkins was next examined. 

‘* You will please to state, Mrs. Perkins,” said the counsel for the prose- 
cutor, ** what occurred to day at Mr. Harley’s store, after you had conclud- 
_ ed your purchases.” 

‘““ Why,” remarked the little sharp-visaged woman, in a peculiarly rapid 
and emphatic manner, “ after, the things, was all done, wrapped up, and, 
paid for, Si, he *lowed, he’d, jest step across, the square, a bit, while I, 
put ’em, all in, the cart, and, got ready, to go, home. Well, after he 
was gone, Mr. Harley’s man (now, I’m jest a-gwine to tell, the whole bis- 
ness, jest as it was,) he tuck Ankles, and Sweeny, into the back room, and, 
gin “em some licker, and, thar they, was, drinkin’, and runnin on, with all 

, INanner, of nonsense, while I, waited and waited, for Si, till, I was com- 
pletely, done out. Bimeby, Mr. Harley, he lowed, I’d better, go after Si, 
if | wanted him, to go home, to-night; so I went, and, found him, over, to 
the grocery, and, when we come back, the horse, and cart, was gone, and, 
_ after we looked, everywhar, for ’em, we found ’em, hid away, in, Mr. Har- 
' ley’s cellar. And, that’s, the whole, truth, about it.” 7 

Sweeny’s testimony fully corroborated that of the prosecutor, and though 
Ankles was more cautious than the rest, and was extremely careful to state 
nothing nem , but only nie according to the best of his knowledge and 
belief,” the weight of his evidence went to strengthen the presumption 
against the prisoner. 
| Mr. Harley declined asking the witnesses any questions, and having none 
| to adduce in his own behalf, he relied for his defence solely upon the defi- 

ciency in the evidence as made out by the prosecutor. He reininded the 
honourable court that there was no evidence before it that implicated him 
in the slightest degree, and expressed a confident hope, that though false 
statements had been made under oath, by the prosecutor, for the purpose ¢ 
covering his own guilt, no one in the community in which he had lived fot 
many years, would believe him guilty of the charge preferred against 

lm. 

_There was a moment of breathless silence, while our hero was arrangin§ 
his notes and authorities preparatory to making his maiden speech. ’Squire 
Rogers condescendingly turned his benign countenance upon him, as he 
thus addressed the court— 

_ “* May it please your honour—I doubt not but that your honour has par 
ticipated with me in the utter astonishment with which I have listened ' 
the defence set up in this case,—if, indeed it may be called a defence. 
am as yet young in the practice ofthe law, but I trust, sir, that if I should, 
like your honour, live to grow gray in legal experience, I will never aga!? 
witness such a miserable exhibition in a court of justice. Why, sir, wht 
| is the defence relied onin this case?—simply the alleged inconclusivenes* 

of the testimony on the part of the prosecution. And let us see what thé 
Pemend is. We have proven. by three respectable witnesses, that the 
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cellar, where they were found, secreted away out of sight. Now, I would 
ask your honour, what further testimony, short of positive proof of the ac- 
tual caption, would the prisoner have us introduce into this court, in order 
to establish hisguilt? But, may it please your honour, I am willing to throw 
a side all concurrent circumstances—in themselves more than sufficient to 
establish the larceny,—and rest the validity of my client’s cause simply upon 
the fact of the possession, under the circumstances in which we have shown 
it to this honourable court. By reference to the books we will find that, 
ita lex scripta est—To constitute the offence of larceny, it 13 necessary 
that there should b2a caption and asportation, with a felonious intention, 
of the goods of another. ow, may it please your honour, the possession of 
goods or chattels, which have been taken from another person having aright 
to them without his consent, and unaccounted for, is prima facie evidence of 
the caption and asportation, with felonious intent. In other words, if a man 
be in possession of goods or chattels under such circumstances, the law re- 
quires him toaccount for his possession, which it thus regards as presumptive 
evidence of larceny, applying the maxim, “ staditur presumptioni donec 
probvitur in eontrarium.” (Here the honourable court's mouth uncon- 
sciously dropped open to the fullest extent.) And if he fail to accouat for 
this possession by other testimony than his owa, he must be convicted. 

This sort of presumption, may it please your honour, is more or less recent. 
The more recent the possession, the stonger the cise. For these well-e3- 
tablished principles of law, I need hardly refer this intelligent court to 
East’s Pleas of the Crown, 655 ; Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, 290; 2 Starkie 
on Evidence, 849; Addison’s Reports, 320 ; Archbold’s Practice, 76, and nu- 
merousother learned authorities. Nor need I occupy the time of this honour- 
able court by applying thesz principles to the case under consideration. 
I will, may it please your honour, oaly remark in conclusion, that we have 
abundantly proven the possession of our property by the defendant with- 
out our knowledge or consent, and as he has utterly failed to account for 
that possession, this honourable court is bound to presume that he took the 

property animo furandi, and to commit him accordingly.” 

If there were any doubts resting on the mind of ’Squire Rogers before, 
this speech, soreplete with complimentary allusions to ‘ his honour’s” sa- 
gacity, and abounding with legal terms so utterly beyond comprehension, 
had the effect to disperse them at once, and to irrevocably fix his convic- 
tion of the prisoner's guilt. ; 

After a noment’s silence, during which ’Squire Rogers looked unusually 
wise, he thus delivered the judzment of the court. 

“‘ Aosilom Harley, you is committed by this court, to the amount of five 
‘cue dollars for your appearance to the next honourable Superior 

ourt.” 

While this decision gave evident satisfaction to a large number of the 
perso.s present, there were yet some who regarded it as wholly unjust, not- 
withstanding the able arguments of counsel. And as Mr. Harley had be- 
fore intimated his intention of prosecuting Perkins, he was now strenu- 
ously urzed to do 30, by his friends, who suggested that as he had fallen 
under the displeasure of the magistrate, his true policy would be to employ 
the young lawyer—who it was evident to all, had wona high place in “this 
honour’s” favourable regard—to conduct the suit. 

[t required much persuasion to induce Mr. Harley to adopt this latter suz- 
gestion, After what had just taken place, he felt much more like seeing 
Thomas Jefferson Jenkins, Esq., “‘ to the d—1,” as the saying is, than giv- 
ing him a fee. But, on being reminded of the utter hopelessness of his 
case ualess he should succeed in overcoming the prejudices of "Squire 
Rozers, and being assured by uncle Hearty, that ‘“ Lawyers is like shot- 
guns, and hits whoever they's pinted at, ’thout any malice prepens,” he 
waived his objection, and consented to employ the same weapon azainst 
Perkins which that individual had so successfully dirécted azaiast himself. 
Accordingly, through his friends, he approached our hero on the subject, 
who he found not oaly perfectly willing to advise him in his case, but, as 
he expressed it, extremely happy to have an opportunity thus afforded him 
of proving to Mr. Harley, the total abseace of any thing like feelings of 
personal hostility, on his part, towards him. y 

After hearing the evidence upon which Mr. Harley relied to sustain the 
prosecution, our hero remarked that the gist of the action was unquestion- 
ably the same in both cases, and that thouzh it was not usual in the prac- 
tice, for a gentleman of his profession to prosecute his own client, and by 
doing so he might possibly expose himself to the unjust sarcasm, iras et 
veroa locunt,” yet, under the circumstances, he did not think that his 
opinion, given super subjectam materiam, in the first case, ought to oper- 
ate a3 a bar to prevent his acceptance ofa fee in the one now about to be 
brought; adding, that he had not a doubt but that he could, from the evi- 
dence, convict the whole Ticklegizzard party of the offence of larceny from 
the house! Mr. Harley was delighted at the prospect of wreaking his ven- 
geance upon those who had sworn so lustily against him, but conscien- 
tiously reminded his counsel that the goods were taken from the cel/ar—to 
which our hero replied, that that fact was perfectly immaterial to the 
issue, 

_ Accordingly, while ’Squire Rogers was transcribing the form of abond from 
the Georgia Justice, in the case of “The State vs. Harley,” our hero was 
busily engaged in drafting the necessary papers in the new prosecution. 

immediately upon the decision of their case, the Ticklegizzard party had 
withdrawn, in boisterous triumph, to their cart, where, with numerous 
friends, they made a desperate attack upon the contents of the stone jug. 
Si Perkins, who was unusually elated on the occasion, made a speech 
from his cart-body. 

‘‘ Boys,” said he, “I can jest tell you what it is—that ’Squire Jinkins is 
aleetle bit the smartest man in these parts! Did you ever hear sich a 


speech? And the way he kaows the law from old Moses up, is perfectly | 


‘mazin’. Why, he can talk more sense in a minute than old Rogers can 
understand in a cooa’s age. And what’s more, he’s my candydate for the 
next lezislater, agin old Nippers or anybody else. Hurra for Jinkins !” 

‘* Three cheers for Jinkins !” shouted the crowd unanimously. ‘ Hurra!! 
hurra!! hurra !!! ; 


** Stop, boys, for a sentiment’ exclaimed Bill Sweeny, with the jug in. 


his hand. ‘I give you old Ab. Harley— 
He thought he was monstrous smart, 
lo steal Si Perkins’s horse and cart— 
But lawyer Jinkins has tuck him into tow, 
And now to the penitentiary he will go!” 


\loud hurea followed the delivery of Bill Sweeny’s impromptu, which 


had not entirely died away, when Constable Snipe made his appearance in | 


their midst, with the warrant for Perkins, Ankles, and Sweeny—Mrs. Per- 
kins having been omitted by courtesy of the prosecutor. 

The summons of the’syuire came upon them like aclap of thunder out of 
a clear sky, and their hearts quaked with fear while the shout ot triumph 
yet lingered upon theirlips. The jug was immediately called in, the corn- 
cob replaced in its neck, and the party, attended by their astonished friends, 
repaired to the magistrate’s office *Squire Rogers’s surprise at the strange 
proceeding had, after our hero’s brief explanation, somewhat subsided, and 
he was prepared to receive the new culprits with his wonted calm and dig- 
nified composure of manner. 

After some little preliminary arrangement, “‘ his honour” announced that 
he was ready to proceed in the investigation of the case of 


‘ prisoners 
to their former statement, denying any knowledge of the goods alleged to 
have been stolen. 

Counsel for Prosecution.—‘ May it please this honourable court, as it is 
growing late I will occupy your honour’s time but a few minutes in arguing 
acase which, I doubt our honour will with me, is too plain to 
admit of argument. I will only remark that in this, as in the former case, 
the possession proven is not satisfactorily accounted for by the testimony of 
the prisoners ; which, in the absence of positive proof, the law holds to be 
presumptive evidence of the felonious intention. The fact that the prisoner 
Perkins might have gone down into our cellar to recover his horse, does 
not authorize the presumption that he gathered up our goods and carried 
them off in his cart by mistake ; nor is the asportation in the slightest de- 
gree purged by the subsequent surrender or abandonment of the goods, even 
thoush the possassion was but momentary. (See 1 Hawkins, c. 33; Leach, 
267; Hale, 533.) However, not doubting but that your honour will at once 

erceive the striking similitude of the cases, so far as the possession is re- 
ied on, I will leave your honour to adopt the maxim, res judicata pro veri- 
tate accipitur, and pass to the other branch of the testimony, by which we 
seek to involve the prisoners, Ankles and Sweeny, as principals in the s2c- 
ond degree. A principal in the second degree, may it please your honour, 
is a person who 13 present aiding and abetting the fact to be done, and in 
the proofitis only necessary to show that he was near enough to lend his 
assistante in any manner to the commission of the offence. (See 2 Starkie 
on Evidence, 6; Hale's Pleas of the Crown, 615.) Now, may it please your 
honour, we have shown the prisoners not only to have been present at the 
time, but, by their own admission, to have been actively assisting the prin- 
cipal, Perkins, in the commission of the larceny. We, therefore, most con- 
fidently ask of this honourable court, the commitment of the prisoners.” 

_’Squire Rogers mustered up his slugzish intellect and took a profound 
view of the case. It did look like a rather wholesale business to commit 
both parties. But the evidence was conclusive, and after the law had been 
so ably expounded, he felt that it would b2 sinning against light and know- 
ledge to give any other judgment ir the case, than that so confidently asked 
of ‘this honour,” by the young prodigy of lezal knowledge who had con- 
og the prosecutions. Accordingly, the prisoners were duly commit- 
ted. 

By this decision our hero won new laurels. The Harley party were not 
less extravagant in their applause than the Ticklegizzard party had been, 
and now all parties joined in exto ling his talents, and in pronouncing him 
unquestionably the ablest lawyer in the state. True, the sudden change 
in relationship which had taken place, had the effect to somewhat abate the 





ardour of Si Perkins’s triendship—but if he loved ‘‘ Squire Jinkins” less, 
| he feared him more, which, with him, was an impulse quite as strong, and 
' subjected him even more readily to the controlling influence of our hero. 
| With some little difficulty, the Ticklegizzard party were enabled to ob- 
tain bail; after which, they pushed the war upon the brown jug to the 
death, and then started for home, in a glorious flow of spirits. 

Thus matters rested until near the time for the sitting of the Superior 

| Court, when both parties began to feel a little uneasy, and both applied to 
| Squire Jenkins to defend them. But our hero magnanimously declined 
being retained on either side, and not only re-established himself in the 
good opinion of both parties, but at the same time successfully covered his 
own intrigue, by setting on foot a nezotiation fora reconciliation, which re- 

sulted in a mutual agreement not to prosecute—both parties conceding that 
| there certainly must have been some mistake in the matter. 

From tlre day of the trials, the name of Thomas Jefferson Jenkins, Es}7., 

/spread far and wide throughout the country, ‘a terror to all evil doers,” 

'and a “tower of strength” in almost every law case. Business came in from 
| all sides, and fat fees rewarded his numerous triumphs. His po litics were 
|in the minority inthe county, but by his influence his party soon gained the 
ascendancy, and, rising with it, his aspirations after political promotion 
| Were speedily gratified by a successful competition with Mr. Nippers fora 
' seat in the Legislative Council of the state. 

| His talents——did we hear the reader yawn ?) 

** Then tell though the tale,” say we—but hadst thou not crossed us, 
{thou shouldst have heard how he grew in the favour of the ladies 
|—how the young ones admired and the old ones praised him—how he 
| fellin love with a poor orphan girl, who had been swindled by her guardian 
out of alarge estate—how he sued for and recovered the fortune and married 
the young lady—what a talk it made in Pineville—and how (after she had 
got her property) ev ery body thought she was handsome—and how the res- 
| pectable people always knew that she had been brought up a lady,—and 
| how happily ’Squire Jenkins and Mrs. Squire Jenkins lived together —and 

how many and what beautiful children they had—** with miny other things 
| worthy of memory, which now shall die in oblivion, and thou return unex- 
_perienced to thy grave.” 


' 
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FLY-FISHING, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


BY A NEW CORRESPONDENT, IN PHILADELPHIA. 





My dear Mr. Editor: We confess we were much “ moved by the ‘ Spirit” 
‘the other day, when we read that ‘‘ Trout Fishing commenced on Long 
Island on the 1st instant.” But the “animus eundi” soon subsided. A 
_ pretty figure, we thought, would we cut with “ green stickin’ out all round,” 
| ** at Jesse Conklins,” at Babylon, Liff. Snedeker’s, Islip, and indeed through- 
‘out the entire “south side,” among the top sawyers who may come over 
from New York, behind a “chestnut cob with ablaze on his face, and three 
| white legs” armed with O’Shaughnessy bends and steel tops, and all the 
| ** latest wrinkles” of Mr. Conroy,—men who can tote out as many yards 
_of a taper line as we can feet. Struck with the profundity of these cogita- 
| tions we concluded to resort to our accustomed haunts, and in the mean 
time, should you think these “‘ sucker” remarks worthy of notice, we shall 
certainly ‘‘ sacrifice a he goat.” 

Your correspondent from Roxbury, a week ago, makes many observations 
|from which we must dissent. He speaks of the “ month of March being 
; a busy time for your practised angler in braiding his lines, making his nets,” 
| &e., which, no doubt, is a very “ knowing thing” when one lives in the 
‘* West End” of Ireland, out of convenient reach of any establishment, and 
where a broken top, and a damaged line, must of necessity be ‘* home 
| brewed,” but when wecan import such excellent “ fixin’s,” to say nothing of 
John of Conroy (to whom “ Dei Gratia” we mean to pay a visit right soon,) 
we must say we think “‘ domestic manufacture” don’t pay. Itis the mis- 
fortune of many in this country to wish to be so very knowing as constantly 
to be “‘running the thing into the ground.” It is of course 4ndispensable 
that an angler should know how his tackle is made, as not a day passes but 
the ability to repair comes into play; but there is no more reason why he 
should braid his lines and make his nets, than that he should groom his own 
horse because he knows how the thing should be done. 





seen a fly rod, and had not a 
—considering the “ tools”—and yet any of these men would go down on 
their knees for a hank of silk worm gut—and we won the “ parfait amour 

of a man by giving him some Limerick hooks. What these men knew was 
beaten into them by experience. Though ignorant of the existence of bet- 
ter “‘ traps” than their own, they still felt their insufficiency, and the mo- _. 
ment ours were seen and tried, their superiority was acknowledged. Had ° 
these men fished worse they would have been more conceited. This, too, 
was when the “ outlandish fishers’ poles from Philadelphy” were the ill; 
disguised contempt of every one e!se for miles. We were firsttaught tote . 
a fly by a countryman who “ followed the plough,” and in a week, by the 
assistance of “ Blaine’s Encyclopedia,” we gave our friend some “* home 
brewed” flies that “ took him off his legs.” , 

But the Roxbury correspondent has “ sinned a grievous sin” in his re- 
marks on the carrying of trout. That a trout, or indeed any fish should live 
an instant after he is in the hand is to us novel doctrine. Surely the in- 
creased delicacy of the flesh caused by instant death, must never have 
reached Roxbury. And the idea of carrying a pail of water, allowing them 
to linger in that “ black hole of Calcutta,” a dozen trout in a gallon of wa- 
ter, must be repugnant to the feelings of every sportsman. Besides, a man 
who stands, as we have often done, nearly up to his waist in the middle of 
a brawling trout stream, (when the bushes and trees rendered the hope of 
throwing a fiy desperate,) would not feel much inclined to wade through a 
rapid current to the shore, to put his fish in ‘a pail unpainted, of course, 
with a cover with a hole in it about the size of an egg.” 

With regard to trout baits we confess to some ignorance. There are cool 
days in the beginning of the season and no flies are on the water, when a 
scoured grub-worm artistically put on and allowed to roll along the edge of 
a rapid current just where it begins to mix with the still water, or suffered 
to drop from the bank into a hole, will prove a “sure thing,” and we deem » 
it not unsportsmanlike todo this—but asa general thing when a “ grey hac- 
kle, with dun wings” can skim the top of the water with the hope of suc- 
cess, we leave gentlemen learned in trout spawn to “go it alone.” We 
fished last spring with a young friend whose “ first season out” it was, and 
for a week he patiently whipped off flies and lashed the water where a 
worm would have ensured a considerable “bag.” The result of his perse- 
verance was that he landed a brook trout of 14 ounces, and at the end of 
two weeks he “ slung a mighty nasty fly.” Not that we think that one can 
become a fly-fisher in two weeks, but in that time, along side of “‘one who 
knows,” he can be “ set forward considerable.” 

As we never before wrote any thing to be “ put into print,” we have not 
the most distant idea of how much space in your columns these desultory 
remarks will occupy, if indeed the “ first born” is at all allowed a place in 
the ‘* Spirit.” In fact we only wrote because we thought the remarks we 
have commented upon were “ heretical,” and unlike the “ very high bred” 
observations you generally publish. Very respectfully, R. 

P. S.—Probably in the next notice “‘ To Correspondents,” we shall see 
“«‘ R. writes neither ‘ wisely’ nor ‘ too well’—his remarks cannot appear.” 





Notes by the Editor. 

Not a bit of it, my dear fellow. Our opinion of your communication is, 
‘on the contrary, quite the reverse.” Moreover, we have been amazingly 
tickled at many of your hits at ‘‘ The Young ’Un,” who is certainly “ fresh 
caught,” or he would never talk about having “leisure té contemplate—to 
admire Creation’s work,” and such stuff. Let ‘‘ Creation” take care of its 
“‘ work,” or go to Blazes, if it pleases—stick to your fishing! We never 
knew a man who wrote about “ mental food,” “ reading Nature’s book,” and 
such nonsense, who could tie or throw a fly, manage a boat, or land a trout! 
All such people are monstrous poor sticks to go a-fishing with. We have 
had “‘a heap” of experience in our time, and of all the infernal humbugs 
we ever came across, these people are the worst. They never know how to 
row or hitch a boat, by any chance, nor where or how to get bait, nor to 
mend a rod, nor indeed to do anything but to ‘‘ admire Creation’s work !” 
We hope to be devoured by mosquitoes and sand flies, if we are ever caught 
again fishing in company with one of these sucking ‘“ disciples of Izaak 
Walton.” Old Walton himself was a nice man, a very fine old gentleman, 
we don’t doubt—he wrote beautifully, and all that, but as to fishing, if he 
was alive and well at this day, we would give him odds, and bet him the size 
of our pile, that we could beat him to lint with a fly! Think of his going 
a-fishing of a fine morning with a friend, and obliging that friend to stop at 
a dairy, to listen to a milk-maid’s song! We should have felt very much 
like ‘ whipping” him, instead of our favorite “ fly” that same morning, 
[.Vota Bene—unless, perhaps, there were two milk-maids !} 

Our Roxbury friend thinks there are very few good fly-fishers in New 
England. Heis mistaken. Not taking into account the officers of the Army 
and Navy, three-quarters of the accomplished fly-fishers in the United States 
are native New Englanders. Chancellor Briss, of Kentucky, (the late Se- 
cretary of the Treasury,) and Gen. Grsson, of Washington, are the only 
two gentlemen out of New England who can “ begin” to handle a rod with 
Mr. Senator WensTer, and fifty New Englanders we can name, this side of 
Down East! 

We shall be glad to hear more from “ R.,” and ‘* The Young ’ Jn” as well. 





A True Picture.—The picture of a Southern planter, as we too often find 
him is from the graphic pen of our friend Wilson, of the Pianter’s Banner, 
(Franklin, Louisiana.) There is a deuced sight more truth than poetry in 
it. By-and-by our planters will probably learn a little gumption, and then 
we shall be happy to see the picture reversed, but until then candor com- 
pels us to acknowledge its correctness : 

‘«‘ Now for the picture of the planter.—He wouldn’t sell a chicken or 
a dozen of eggs, nor a bushel of peaches, nor a calf for any consideration. 
He raises cotton—he does! He rides in a six hundred dollar carriage, for 
which he is in debt. His daughters thrum on a piano that never will be 
paid for. He buys corn which he could raise at ten cents a bushel, and 
pays sixty cents for it, after 2 per cent to his commission merchant. He 
could raise his own tobacco yet he pays $3 a pound for “‘ Richmond scent- 
ed.” He could raise his own hogs—yet he patronises Cincinnati. The 


4 : . consequences are disastrous. Being the possessor of one staple, he fluc- 
_ Your Massachusetts friend says that an English author remarked “ there | cohen, will the market of that article. He takes the “ Price Current”— 

The procesdings were forn d by the readi rs | o trouters in America because there are so few gentlemen who have 3 postare— English news like a cormorant.— 
atid! procesdings were formally opened by the reading of Mr. Harley's | are no trouters in /im age : g | he pays postage—he eer ae L gl “mae te wee mar 
‘ ailidavit, to waich the prisoners listened in utter amazement, and when the | leisure to give their time to it ;” and then goes on to say that Ae knows “‘doz- | he sells to day he’ll loose—therefore he'll wait fo 8. 


usual question was propounded, they unaaim ously declared themselves | ens who are adepts in the art, although but few fly-fishers—of good fly-fish- | “mixed up” in cotton and a gambler therein. Meantime he wants money; 


**not guilty of nosich dvin’s.” t > cr at sge at 2 : . : | drafts on his factor! He wants cotton goods and cloths for his plantation, 
; ¥ vin's.” But what was their surprise and consterna- | .,, very few.” Of course neither the English author nor any other rea] be aout maled et beanie rh ron them and feels “large.” The 
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tion, whea they beheld their late counsel, Si Perkins’s own candidate for the 
legislature, rise and state the case on behalf of the prosecution— 

** This, may it please your honour,” said our hero, *‘ is a case of Larceny 
from the Hous2, which differs from the case which has just been so ably de- 
cided by your honour, only in asingle feature. In this case the goods were 
taken from the enclosure of the prosecutor. Though this circumstance al- 
ters the grade of the offence, the principles of law by which the case is to be 
decided are precisely the same, and if we canestablish the possession before 
this honourable court, by goodand suficient testimony, it will then devolve 
upon the prisoners to account for that possession, in default of which we 


will be eatitled to a commitment. We will now, may it please your honour, | 


introduce testimony to prove—lIst, the possession by Perkins, and 2d, the 
participation of Ankles and Sweeny in the felony, as principals in the sec- 
ond degree. Your honour will please to qualify Absalom Harley, Eugenius 
Augustus Van Scoik, and Jonathan Hearty.” 

The witnesses being sworn, Mr. Harley was first examined. 

Prosecutor's Testimony.—* Prisoners had been trading at witness’s store 
waen witaes3 returned from the post-office, understood that prisoners had 
lost their cart—saw no more of them for some time—was selling Mr. Hearty 
a pair of sa3speaders when clerk informed him that prisoners were in the back 
yard carrying off his goods—witness ran out to stop them—met them com- 
‘ug with the cart from the cellar—prisoners were all in company—ordered 
Perkins to stop—prisoner refused, and Sweeny said he would break wit- 
ness’s d— | oll bald pate if he touched the cart—there were several sides of 
bacon, one coil of bale-rope, two pieces of bagging, and one iron tea-kettle 


in the cart at the time, all the property of witness —when clerk caught the 


fisherman ever dreamed of any thing else than fly-fishing, for we would | manufacturer, the insurer, the shipper, the freighter, the draymen, the 


look upon the man who would, of a proper day, let a grub worm drop into 


a hole, where a fly might light, as being unworthy of the name of “ gentle | in the pie of profits, and the proud foolish planter pays 
angler.” 


Well may he say, ‘‘ of good fly-fishers very few.” We have had 
the luck to know but three—two are now no more—one an ornament of the 
healing art, was known by reputation very generally, and a sauce that he 
has left us brings his image to our memory “ many atime, and oft.” These 
gentlemen could throw 40 yards of a taper line as lightly, and with as much 
precision as we can 40 feet, but were we to speak of the exquisite fineness 
of their tackle, its order and multiplicity, the care with which it was im- 
ported, and the perfect manner in which it was kept, we fear lest you 
should exclaim “ somewhat too much of this !” 

People have a way, when they ‘‘come in upon you” and see you sur- 
rounded with the implements of your art, of looking at silk worm gut and 
diszorger, at net and creel, with “ perfect despise,” and then they generally 
remark that “they have seen a boy take a pin hook, and a common worm, 
and go and catch as many trout with that simple tackle in one hour as you 
would in a week with all your reels and nonsense there.” You, Mr. Edi- 
tor, may have heard such talk. People have a way of it. “ Why getan ex- 
pensive gun of Purdey that will cost 50 guineas, when you can get a suffi- 
ciently good one for so many dollars ?—If a gun barrel is straight, and the 








warehouse man, the seller, and finally the commission prwnnyer nee a. 
closes, and he is “up to his eye brows” in debt! This is the result of his 
not ‘* calculating” Be even guessing the difference between farming and 
planting.—One supports a family ; the other supports pride, until pride 
gets a fall.’ ” n a2 . 

‘« Gentlemen,” said a member of our learned Common Council, the other 
nizht, as he rose to support a motion—‘Gentlemen, I'll demonstrate the 
necessity of the passage of this resolution to you as clear as a piece of glass 
[smiling from the opposite members.] ‘Yes, Mr. Chairman—gentlemen 
may laugh as much as they please ; but I’ll make it appear just as clear as 
nothing.” 

Prentice, the wit of the Louisville Journal, will have his say, no matter 
whether the clergy or the laity catch it. Here is hislast brick-bat:— __ 

The New York papers notice a strange story, that Bishop Onderdonk is 
the father of Babe, the pirate. Nonsense! The Bishop is very likely the 
father of a goodmany babes, but not of that one. ; 

Paternal Admonition.—‘ Son David, said an eccentric Quaker, rebuking 
his dissipated boy, ‘I would that thou could’st say with David of old, ‘The 
law is olan 0 my feet,’ for of a surety that lamp would lead, to the courts 
of Tem e, and not to the Court of Sessions. But the lamp, David, is 
psa amp, and unawares peradyenture, will blow thee v not sky- 

gh! 
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CROCKFORD AND CROCKFORD’S. 
« One whe did build his faith so nice 
Upee argument of dice, 
controversy’s pace 
antend sh cri of hm ace.” 
Few men have held a more notorious position in the world, that is to 


i ion’s world, the world of the metropolis, than the individual 
wales one y abate subject of our pesent biographical memoir. —a. 
Croekford was (to make free with the comprehensive phraseology of a lead- 
ing journalist) ‘a great fact,” the personification ofa ruling passion, or pro- 
pensity, pervading, in greater or less degree, all classes of society. He was 
‘“Jearned in the turf, and practiced in the dice,” the Cresus of the great 

community of gamesters, the Rothschild of the betting-ring ; and it is ques- 
tionable whether his distinguished prototype of London’s eastern hemis- 

shere possessed greater influence in the money market than Crockford 
ad, and exercised, in the immediate region of the sporting world, in which 
he may be said to have ‘ lived, moved, and had his being.” He was a perfect 
illustration of the proverb ‘‘ He plays well that wins,” in him the predi- 
cate was fally and practically demonstrated : his gains were enormous, for 
they were the beneficial results of events, occurring with almost mathematt- 
cal precision and undeviating accuracy through a lengthened period of time, 
and governed by the most wealthy and powerful enfluences. His coffers 
were an ocean, into which were continually flowing the tributary streams 
of minor and less experienced capitalists. The tide of success was with him 
from a very early period of life’s voyage, until its termination. The fickle- 
ness of Fortune, so descanted on by poets and moralists of all ages, was 
known to him only by proverbial report ; for he basked in the sunny locality 
of her smiles, and felt the substantial influence of her favours, with little 
variation, up to the period of his life’s dissolution. The death of this extra- 
ordinary man (for such he must be considered, regard being had to his ori- 
ginal low position in society, and the accidental circumstances that occa- 
sioned, and gave impetus to, his long, uninterrupted, and successful career ; 
his immense accumulation of wealth, and the modes by which such wealth 
was amassed,) created, as may be conceived, an unusual sensation in the 
sporting circles, and the public have still a desire to learn something more 
of his life than has yet been presented to them through the medium of the 
daily and weekly press. The present sketch may be relied on as coming 
from an authentic source ; it will be found to,embrace the leading character- 
istics of the man, and to point with faithful narration, to the most remarka- 
ble of those eventful speculations in which he was engaged, and the fortu- 
nate results of which elevated him to place and standing amongst the most 
opulent of the day. 

Mr. Crockford was born in the year 1775: his father was a fish-monger, 
in a very humble way of business in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Strand, and died while his son William (the subject of our memoir) was a 
mere youth ; his widow continuing the business. On the decease of his fa- 
ther, the boy William was necessarily forced into the more active scenes of 
business: he attended the fish-markets, and in due time became acquainted 
with the arcana of trade, in its principle of wholesale purchase and retail 
traffic: a knowledge which, being practically well applied, preserved the 
patronage of f.iends, increased custom and business, and secured comforta- 
ble support to his widowed mother. Years brought with them the usual 
intimacies and associations; acquaintances were formed within his own im- 
mediate sphere, and amongst such were persons of spurting habit and char- 
acter, frequenters of the betting houses and the gaming-table. To such 
places he was in due time introduced, and thus early imbibed the propen- 
sity for play and venture which characterized his whole subsequent career. 
The fascinations and excitement of the hazard-table worked their powerful 
influence on his mind, and soon brought him within the sphere of operation 
as a principal actor. His means were limited, but to the extent thereof he 
would frequently speculate. His tone of play increased with the opportu- 
nities occurring to indulge therein ; and it is a known fact, that, under the 
potent charm and fluctuating events of the game, he has, on more than one 
occasion, not only endangered, but absolutely lost the whole of the capital 
set apart for the morrow’s market,—an occurrence that may well be be- 
lieved to have taken place under severe mortification occasioned by loss, 
and hope, however fruitless it may have been, of recovery; but, be the fact 
as it may, the misfortune never affected the stability of his mother’s credit 
in business. Itmust be remarked of Mr. Crockford, that, even in the period 
of his novitiate, unlike most youthful gamblers, he was no rash or intempe- 
rate player, and, at the period alluded to, seemed to p 
knowledge of all the subtle and advantageous points of the game ; and, what 
was still more remarkable in a young hand, he exhibited generally a steady 
and determined patience to wait the advent of particular events, in prefer- 
ence to the less certain and less beneficial mode of indiscriminate specula- 
tion. Night after night was he to be seen, regular as the hour at the place 
of rendezvous, setting the castor, taking on the nick, the doublets, and the 
imperial plan and receiving deposits to return large amounts (but consider- 
ably short of the real aationd odds) on all the remote and complicated 





majority of players, even at the present day, are wholly unacquainted with, 
or too indolent to think of, and by reason of which ignorance a fine field of 
advantage and profit is open to the more kaowing and vigilant, of which 
number was Crockford, and apt as thought to avail himself of any and every 
opportunity of benefit. For some years he steadily pursued fortune ina 
small way, under such careful and systematic course of play ; but in pro- 
eress of time, as means increased, he extended his sphere of action and en- 
tered more deeply into the spirit of speculation. He became a proficient at 
cards, and was more particularly skilled in the games of whist, piquet, and 
cribbage ; he frequented the better kind of sporting-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. James’s Market, where the latter game, more especially, 
was much played, and for large sums, by opulent tradesmen and others. 
With one person of this class, a wealthy butcher, a most inveterate lover of 
the game, and having repute for a skilful knowledge of it, Mr. Crocktord 
would contend for days and nights in succession ; and from this oppouent, 
and his party, who invariably backed him, Mr. Crockford ultimately won a 
very considerable sum, which gave spirit and impetus to future venture, 
The foolish and improvident butcher is said to have been subsequently taken 
in hand, and slaughtered, after the most refined and improved fashion, by 
the late notorious Lord B , who skinned him of every shilling. He 
died in a state of the most abject poverty, and under all the torment of bit- 
ter reminiscenes of his past imprudence. 

About this period Mr. Crockford entered also into the speculations of the 
Turf. He was no “bastard to the time,” but ‘‘ smacked of observation,” 
and had attentively noted the practice, and acquainted himself with the 
system of betting adopted by men who had the repute of experience in such 
matters, and who appeared to be in thriving condition; and having first 
matured his understanding, and quietly tested his own capabilitity in the 
matter, he resolved to try the practical good of the lessons he had learned. 
The leading men of the fraternity of Legs were doing good and _ profitable 
business in the riug by the system of book-making, or betting round, as itis 
termed, against every horse in the race,—a system at that time unknown 
or at least unpractised, by gentlemen betters, and confined exclusively tothe 
class of professional adventurers alluded to, and of which fraternity Crock- 
ford, thus qualified, soon became a prominent and influential member. The 
state of the turf and betting-ring was, in reference to its general character, 
much more healthy, and free from knavish and fraudulent practices, at that 
time than at the present; greater confidence existed, engagement was more 
strictly observed, and higher and more refined notions of honour prevailed; 
trainers, jockeys, bankrupts, and defaulters, linen-drapers, broken-down 
gaming-house keepers, oyster venders, discharged valets, flash flunkies, et 
hoe genus omne, were not then, as now, admitted to immediate fellowship 
and association with the patrons and magnates of the turf. ‘The unassuming 
gentleman and well-intentioned man were not then, as now, compelled to 
give place to every ignorant and insolent braggart who, with a betting-book, 
a fair proportion of brass and stentorian lungs (his sole stock-in-trade), 
could strut his way twice a-week to Tattersall’s, and there unblushingly of- 
ter his bets in thousands ; nor were the transactions of the race-course char- 
acterised by such wholesale frauds and palpable robberies as have recently 
been brought to light, through the extreme vigilance and unceasing perseve- 
rance of Lord G. Bentinck, whose successful endeavours have been proudly 
and most deservingly rewarded by the highest and most substantial marks of 
public approval. Great facilities were, nevertheless, afforded to the ‘ Leg’ 
lraternity, or professionals, by reason that the system was engrossed by the 
few, and encouraged by the many. The time was opportune for calculating 
heads, and Crockford failed not to step in at the harvest. 

The immediate scene and locality of Crockford’s nocturnal adventures 
was ata small house in Oxenden Street, at which there was an English-haz- 
ard-table, (the French game was then unknown,) around which, about mid- 
rats nightly congregated, from all quarters of the town, a crowd of specu- 

ative persons, of all ages, from the unbearded stripling to the hoary-headed 
— and of varied condition, from the seedy nae | to the pink of fashion. 
th > tenes opened its doors to all classes, without restriction ; and at times 

© table presented a most motley group, all intent upon the one great object 
of gain, but pursuing it by every opposite courses of speculation. At this 
Saturnalian d was to be seen, with unerring regularity, the cool, calcu- 
lating, umperturbable fishmonger, steadily following one procrastinated but 
certain profitable system, his mind wholly uninfluenced by fanciful proba- 
bility or imaginative result ; here, too, he would ingeniously turn to account 
another subtle move in his experienced system, by putting down a large note 
o! one or two hundred pounds value, to answer the small and comparatively 
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insignificant stake of his opponent, : 
and variable are the events and 
ance due on the termination 


lowed, that, when such was 


opponent, to the correction of his account. 
ing on score was a great 


wholly lost sight of. 


duction of rouge-et-noir. 


come a partner, and, by great perseverance, he succeeded in his object. 


in the short space of a few years, a very ample fortune. 


and expenses of their establishment. 


dependence. 


anecdotes are extant—melancholy enough in relation, but not 

interesting nor out of place as connected with the subject of this memoir, 
One in particular will strongly illustrate to what mad and wicked extremes 
the blind avarice and over-grasping disposition of men will sometimes lead 
them. The transaction here related, though conceived in absolute folly, 


against the firm. Amongst the frequenters and principal patrons of the 
house, were many persons of large means and desperate spirit for play. 
One of the most formidable of the class was the celebrated Colonel A 
of whom it is notorious, that, having lost one fortune at the gaming-table, 
he went out to India, realised a second, and returned to England in all the 
enjoyment of wealth, but with his mind unfreed from its original fatal pro- 





amounts. The colonel had been for some days and nights (for play went 
on at the house diurnally and nocturnally, with few hours of intermission 
only) playing with unusual success, and as he was a bold and somewhat ex- 





perienced adventurer, and not given to merciful consideration of the bank’s | 


resources under any favorable opportunity of their transfer and conversion 
' to his own funds, the result was that he took Fortune in her mood, and won 


ossess an intuitive | a very considerable sum ; and the continuation of luck appearing to tireat- 


en further heavy loss, the proprietors became alarmed, particularly the 
more active and ostensible partner, who was a man of most avaricious 


mould, and whose narrow soul sunk withia him at the sad reverses of the | 


‘bank. Impatient for the recovery of this but small lost portion of his pre- 
| vious immense gains, he concocted a scheme of the most palpable and bare- 
| faced fraud for their recovery ; and calculating on the celonel’s attendance 
| about the usual hour of commencing the evening’s play, he caused to be 
| planted or mixed the six packs of cards (the number used inthe game) in 


such deal eleven events of trente ct un apres '—results that would speedily 
4 f } 


aprés (the pull or advantage of the banker) the bank derives a clear profit 
of one-half of the whole money staked on the two colors. The infamous 
plot did not, however, succeed against the particular individual whom it 
had been intended to victimize; for happily, on the evening in question, 
the gallant colonel did not attend at his accustomed hour, and some few 
persons had assembled round the table anxious for the commencement of 
play. The cards (already mixed secundum artem for the purpose, and 
thrown with apparent negligence on the table) were dexterously taken up 
and submitted to the pretended further process of shuffling by one of the 


delay was, however, resorted to in order to give time for the arrival of the 
colonel ; but the visitors having increased in number and become clamor- 


ration of dealing or laying out the cards decisive of the event. 


calculated on an average to happen only once in about fifty-five deals ; 


nantly outrageous. In the midst of the storm the colonel made his appear- 
ance, and on being informed of the cause of the uproar, smiled most signi- 
ficantly, calmly: restored his note-case, which he was in the act of taking 
quitted the house. The sufferers by this infamous trick were loud and ve- 
hementin their outcry and denunciations. 
mined in spirit were for immediate vengeance upon the culprit, and for the 
demolition of the table, glasses, and lamps; while others more soberly 
threatened legal proceedings. 


dread of such fearful consequences, was speedily complied with. 


ter off as a trick practised forsooth by some one or other of the players, in 


the firm, could hope to succeed in such an attempt at fraud 


It was at this house that Major D , of the Life-Guards, and son of the 
eminent banker of that name, lost a very large sum of money, and under 





Bank, led to the discovery of the act, and the major was thereon committed 
for trial to Newgate; but through the devoted attachment and firm conduct 
of his servant, and the stratagem of friends, aided no doubt by the all-pow- 
erful auxiliary of gold, freely and judiciously applied, he escaped the dis- 
grace of the awful and iznominious sentence which, at that day, must have 
attached to his conviction. The plan by which his escape was effected was 
by change of apparel with his servant, who was occasionally permitted to 
see his master in prison. Thus disguised, and his features carefully hidden 
from the too scrutinous observance of the turnkeys, whose vision might 


ment,” the major passed from his place of captivity, leaving his faithful 
servant and invaluable friend as his substitute. This noble-hearted and de- 
termined creature was subsequently tried for his conduct, found guilty of 
misdemeanor, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. ‘The major, 
thus freed from incarceration, was fur some weeks concealed in the private 
house of H , one of the proprietors of the gaming-house, and he ul- 
timately fled the country, without detection, It is said—and there is no 
reason to doubt the fact—that no money was spared by Crockford and his 





partners to save the unfortunate gentleman from the disgraceful fate that 
threatened him, and that a large sum was expended to such successful end, 
and to aid him in his flight from England. Such conduct, though praise- 
worthy in itself, would necessarily be prompted by policy, and due regard 








» who, in the event of his winning, was 
necessarily obliged to keep account from time to time of the transactions 
between the parties. Out of such system of account-keeping (so numerous 
ional bets of the game of hazard) 
young players would frequently run into erroneous calculations as to the bal- 
the hand; andas the inaptitude of the ac- 
countant as frequently told inst himself as against his adversary, it fol- 

‘che-enal he paid the full penalty of his miscal- 
culation ; while, on the other hand, if he exceeded in demand what was 
really and absolutety due to him, he was very speedily called, by his wily 
This mystifying mode of play- 
me with Crockford, and there seldom passed a 
night in the course of which he did not realise considerable sums from this 
source of certainty. Young adventurers were captivated by the display of 
a note of large amount, and, while hope had eye to its ultimate possession, 
prudent attention to matter of immediate interest and correct account was 


As time moved on, gaming-houses multiplied; many establishments of | i 8 ; ; 
superior kind and attractive character sprung up in Pall Mall, St. James's ford an influential position as a betting man, and the more recent decease of 
Street, and their immediate vicinity. Rouge-et-noir was the all absorbing | J C 
and fashionable game of the day ; and such was the mania, for an acquain- 
tance with it, so numerous were the players, and so successful the result to 
the bankers, or proprietors of the tables, that suddenly emerging, as it were, 
from obscurity, they adopted a style of splendour and extravagance wholly 
irreconcilable with their former means and position, and beyond all capabili- 
ty even of moderate fortune; mansions, mistresses, and equipages were 
common to them all, such a mine of wealth had been sprung by the intro- 


and attended in its practice by danger of the worst consequences, actually | 
took place, and created at the time a most violent feeling of indignation | 


>| 


pensity. This gentleman was a constant visitor, and played for very large | 
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chances of the dice ;—matters of simple account, which strange to say, the | arrangement for the first deal, so that there should happen in the course of 

have relieved the colonel and whole company of assembled players of their | 
capital, however large the amount, as on the occurrence of each trent et un | 


proprietors, and then put up in the usual form to be dealt ; every possible | 


ous and peremptory for the commencement of the game, the dealer was at | 
length reluctantly compelled to give out the professional invite of ‘* Make | 
your game, gentlemen!” and to follow it up with the like technical an- | 
nouncement of * The game is made!” after which he proceeded to the ope- | 
The occur- | 
rence of two events of trente et un aprés in succession is very rare, and | 


still, however, such appearances will present themselves on the cards, and | 
do not create any very great surprise, or suspicion of foul play; but the se- | 
quel of nine more similar events in consecutive arrangement of three and | 
four tegether, was so infamous an attempt, that the whole company (with | 
the exception of two or three confederates at the table) became most indig- | 


from his pocket, to its place of security, and, without word or comment, 


Some more prompt and deter- | 


All insisted on the return of the money of | 
which they had been so shamefully plundered,—a demand which, under | 
Play was | 
put a stop to for the night, and it was afterwards attempted to pass the mat- | 


spite or revenge, and with a view to bring discredit on the house ; for it | 
was argued, that no person having interest in the bank, or connection with | 


the necessity occasioned by such loss, and the vain and fruitless hope of | 
recovery, committed forgery of a document empowering him to sell out | 
certain stock belonging to another member of his family: which stock be- | 
ing subsequently claimed of, and recovered by action. at law against the | 


have been partially obscured by frequent application of the “golden oint- | 


. 


for self-interest. The parties could, under the circumstances, well afford 
to ae or to assume the virtue if they had it not. To lack energy 
and spare e. in so extreme and peremptory a case, would have been 
to subject themselves to the most serious consequences ; for, had the un- 
happy man been tried, the cause that led to the criminal act must have 
transpired, and thereout would undoubtedly have arisen a most determined 
and vigorous prosecution of the firm, followed by a most severe sentence of 
fine and imprisonment on each and every individual member of it. 

Connected with the same fatal locality, a similar instance of error and 
misfortune, arising from the like direful cause, but attended with less fortu- 
nate result, is still fresh in the recollection of the writer of this memoir, 
It was the case of Mr. R , a noble, generous, and high-minded youn 
gentleman, of first-rate city connections, and of highly respectable family, 
whose excessive love of play, and constant indulgence therein, completely 
exhausted his resources, and hurried him, in the ctvey Ee) feeling, to the 
rash act of improperly using another’s name to support his commercial cre- 
dit, the consequence of which was criminal prosecution and exile. 

Mais revenous & nos moutons. The death of O gave to Mr. Crock- 











(who, though wanting Crockford’s natural talent, and 
ready head-piece for quick and accurate calculation of the probabilities at- 
taching to double, treble, cross, and complicated events, was, nevertheless, 
one of the most safe and successful betters in the professional ring), elevated 
him to the firse rank amongst his fraternity at Tattersall’s and on the course, 
Ife became also the owner of houses, and the proprietor of a splendid man- 
sion and grounds at Newmarket, where he trained his stud, and for a time 
entered with great spirit into all the amusements and speculations of the 
sport; but, as it turned out, with a success by no means commensurate with 








Amongst the establishments which had thus recently started into exis- the outlay and expenditure. He was the owner of (amongst many others of 
tence, was one in King Street, St. James’s; with the proprietors of this | distinguished breed) the celebrated horse Sultan, the sire of Bay Middleton, 
house the ever-observant Crockford, attracted by the large profits which he | winner of the Derby stake at Epsom in the year 1536, now the property of 
had daily witnessed to result to the bankers from the sources of the game, Lord G. Bentinck, and whose stock is so highly valued at the present day. 
(for, be it remembered, that Crockford was not the man to act on pecuniary | Experience is said to be a commodity on which a man may expend a portion 
speculation, or any other or better experience than his own,) sought to be- of his capital with the hope of profitable return, which is presumed to sig- 

. The | nify that the moiety of a man’s means, laid out in experience, may, and will, 
advantages arising from the immense play that was carried on at this, the | in some instances perhaps, by aid of the knowledge so dearly purchased, pre- 
most public and best-frequented house of its kind, yielded to the proprietors, vent him from being plundered of the other halt. So thought Mr. Crock- 

The number of ford, in all probability, in regard to his racing stud; for, discovering that 
visitors, the large sums risked (the stakes varying in amount from five shil- with all his knowledge, tact, and judgment in most matters of speculation, 
lings to one hundred pounds), and the almost invariable equalization of he was no match for the cognoscenti of Newmarket, and that however clear- 
money, depending on each event between the colours, gave to the bankers | headed he might be, and awake to most moves on the board, he could not 
the certain continually accruing profit of one and a quarter per cent. (not a | successfully cope with or defeat the profound schemes of trainers, jockeys, 
per-centage per annum, be it understood, but that rate per cent, per minute, @nd their clique, whose plots and mysteries required more vigilance and 
or time occupied by each deciding coup /); an advantage which the capital . skill to unravel than he had leisure from his London avocations to bestow, 
of the Bank of England could not successfully oppose, nor the mathematical _ he wisely determined to dispose of his racing stud, and confine his future 
skill of a Newton or Demoivre defeat ; and one by which the proprietors re- | operations to betting and banking—a resolution which he forthwith carried 
alised an enormous amount of gain beyond the large and extravagant outlay 
In these gains Mr. Crockford largely é 
participated, and from such source arose his first position of moderate in- known, as he then was, for a man of large means, and bearing, as he did, a 


into effect. 
| At Tattersall’s Mr. Crockford still held preference over his compeers, 


good repute for promptitude and punctuality in fulfilment and discharge of 


Connected with the history of this establishment, some very remarkable , his engagements. At‘ The Tun Tavern” in Jermyn Street, a celebrated 
yerhaps un- sporting-house, kept by Jerry Waters, one of the fraternity of betting-men, 


and a partner also in a rouge et noir house in Pall Mall, Crockford was a 
regular attendant until a late hour each night; after which he resorted to 
one or other of the hazard-tables (for these also had increased in number) 
| presenting the richest prospect of his expectations. The Tun Tavern was 
greatly patronized and generally well-attended, but particularly so in the 
racing season; and during the few weeks immediately preceding the New- 
market, Epsom, Doncaster, and other great meetings, the place was crowded 
by the most notorious Legs or betting-men in London, and by respectable 
| amateurs of racing, anxious to learn the sperting opinions of the day, and to 


|make their bets, or hedge to those already made, on the “ great coming 
_event.” This house was in fact the grand Evening Sporting Exchange, 
where, under the influence of the good dinners and excellent wines for 
which it was famed, betting was carried on with extraordinary spirit, and 
| amongst a certain few, more distinguished for money than manners, in a 
| tone of vulgar satire, termed chaffing, unintelligible but to men of their own 
|low standard. A merry and somewhat satirical description and account of 
* The Tun, and its Visitors,” appeared, about the time alluded to, in a little 
rhyming pamphlet called “ Leggiana.” The opening lines were descrip- 
| tive of ** The House,” and the general character of the Legs fre juenting it; 
it will be gathered from the following brief but comprehensive extract: 
‘** Not arms, but legs, I sing, who nightly meet 
Within the region of St. James’s Street ; 

Where Jerry Waters and his hopeful son 

Afford accommodation at ‘ The Tun; 

And where some favor’d few take up their quarters, 

Charm’d by the smiles of Jerry’s pretty daughters ; 

Where, too, the choicest wines, and best of dinners, 

Are served up to those calculating sinners ; 

Who, wide awake that ‘good wine needs no bush,’ 

Will not be gammoned with adulterous Zush, 

And think the world and all that’s in it jest, 

Unless they have a /ittle bit of best.” 

The satire then proceeds to the object of the assembled Legs, and to the 
pretty accurate description of the leading members of the fraternity usually 
| present. Mr. Crockford stands first in this descriptive portraiture, and is 

sketched as follows: 

** Seated within the box, to window nearest, 

See Crocky, richest, cunningest, and queerest, 

Of all the motley group that here assemble 

To sport their blunt, chaff, blackguard, and dissemb!e ; 

Who live (as slang has termed it) on the mace, 
Tho’ Crocky’s heavy pull is now, deuce ace. 
His wine or grog, as may be, placed before him ; 
And looking stupid as his mother bore him ; 
For Crock, tho’ skilful in his betting duty, 
Is not, “twill be allowed, the greatest beauty; 
Nor does his mug (we mean no disrespect) 
Exhibit outward sign of intellect ; 
In other words, old Crocky’s chubby face 
Bespeaks not inward store of mental grace : 
Besides, each night he’s drunk as any lord, 
And clips his mother English every word. 
His head, howe’er, tho’ thick to chance beholders, 
Is screw’d right well upon his brawny shoulders ; 
He’s quick as thought, and ripe at calculation, 
Malgré the drink’s most potent visitation, 
His pencil, list, and betting-book on table, 
His wits at work as hard as they are able, 
His odds matured, at scarce a moment’s pains, 
Out pops the offspring of his ready brains, 
In some enormous, captivating wager, 
*Gainst one horse winning Derby, Oaks, and Leger.’ 
The bait is tak’n by some astonished wight, 
Whe chuckles, thinking it a glorious bite, 
Nor takes the pains the figures o’er to run, 
And see by calculation that he’s done ; 
While Crocky books it cash for certain won. 
And why, forsooth, is Crocky to be blamed 
More than those legs who're honorable named, 
Whose inclination 1s plain sense to jockey, 
But who lack brains to work the pull like Crocky ? 
Who, by the way, gives vast accommodation, 
Nor bothers any one by litigation. 
And, if a bet you’d have, you’ve nought to do, 
But give it Crock, and, with it, sovereigns two; 
You'll quickly, if you win it, touch the treasure, 
For Crock (unlike some legs) dubs wp with pleasure.” 

Similar quaint, but correct, description is given of G , B , 
k ,D »H ,W »C »R _R : (better 
known as ‘** Short-odds R >’) Tim O'M , and others, who, at this 
time, had found their way into the betting ring, but to speak of whom fur- 
ther would be from the object and purpose of this biography. 

At this period, notwithstanding the above formidable list of adventurers, 
Mr. Crockford may be said to have been without competitor in the magni- 
tude of his turf epecuietigns ; his reputed wealth and prompt mode of busi- 
ness bringing to his market all the sporting characters of the day to take the 
odds against their respective fancied and favorite horses. Strange as it may 
appear, there was a kind of fashionable variety in every sporting novice to 
open an account with the * Great Gun of the Ring ;” of him 

‘* None their ignorance would own, 
Arguing themselves unknown.” 

and such weakness Crockford was ever ready to indulge on good and profita- 
ble consideration, and under the favorable terms of the market. But the 
great man was soon to meet with a rival in his sphere ef action, by the in- 
troduction of no less a personage than John Gully, who, suddenly emerging 
from a somewhat obscure position in life, commenced the betting business, 
and very speedily gained a Jocus standi, or position of good credit in the 
‘ring. The unassuming demeanor of Mr. Gully, compared with the arro- 

gance aid assumption of others, and his quiet and correct mode of betting, 
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vuishable am 3 ine: 
‘t was soon discovered also that weighty matters of commission were en- 
trusted to him, and his bets being of magnitude, and their settlement, on all 
occasions, prompt and satisfactory, it was naturally and correctly inferred 
that his friends and clients were of the first order and most opulent class. 
Mr. Crockford was not the most even-tempered of mankind ; success h 
~poiled him in a degree, and taught him to consider as a right that which 
was, in fact, but the result and effect of fortuitous circumstances, aided, no 
doubt, in some degree, by ingenuity, energy, and perseverance on his part: 
he could ill brook this sudden invasion of his position—this rey ee 
participation in a preference so long and exclusively enjoyed by PST, 
and, being somewhat irritable in mind, and rude in speech, he wey ty gon 
moniously and injudiciously (because unjustly) vented his ill-fee oh y Te- 
flections on the character of Mr. Gully wholly at variance Ww ith the unim- 
peachable conduct which had secured to that gentleman general , esteem, 
whieh subsequently elevated him to a more elevated position bl ates 
which still gives him place amongst the most puavess, Manet Pain apes 
ral of the betting-ring. The bile of Mr. Crockford was for 94 time per- 
mitted to work without antidote, or even notice, by Mr. Gully ; but repeti- 
tion of insult obliged him at length to retaliate, and a smant apenas took 
olace between the parties in the rooms at Doncaster, to the no sma aman: 
ment of a crowded audience, and to the wholesome cheek of Mr. Crock- 
ford’s self-sufficiency. It is said that at some subsequent period Mr. Crock- 
ford’s retraction of the offensive language led toa reconciliation—a fair pre- 
sumption, as the parties were on terms of intimacy, if not of amity, at the 
‘ime of Mr. Crockford’s decease. rane . 

It has been already stated that Mr. Crockford parted with his racing stud, 
but he still continued possession of his mansion and grounds at Newinarket, 
where he domiciled during the meeting-weeks ; and ata distance of about 
-wo miles from the town he had a most extensive establishment for the pro- 
pagation of pigs: his stock was immense, and of the most choice and ap- 
proved kind. Whether this fanciful speculation turned out a source of pro- 
iit or loss to its projector is not knowa: to speak, however, of the “great 
viggery” in deserving terms, demands the assertion that it was the most per- 
fect thing conceptionable ; but too extravagant in outlay, and too expensive 

, management, it is thought, to have afforded any reasonable prospect of be- 
‘efit to the owner, unless he could have commanded an exclusive market 
for the sale of pork at eighteen pence or two shillings per pound. 

Mr. Crockford’s gaming-house speculations, notwithstanding the fact that 
sich establishments had increased to an amazing extent, continued to pros- 
per, albeit many other adventurers had stepped in to share in the abundant 
harvest they bestowed; he had now become a partner in two or three dif- 
ferent houses, from each of which he was drawing a very handsome income. 
it is true that there were now some drawbacks on the immense returns: 
some few ruined and desperate men had taken the decisive course of legal 

roceeding for the recovery of their losses ; others had adopted proceedings 
vy indictment of the houses and their proprietors, and these hostile meas- 
ures created great legal expense in their defence, and required large sums 
in their settlement. Crockford was not free from such casualties and liabili- 
ties ; he was indicted on several occasions and by different persons for his 
share in the nuisance of the public gaming-house in King Street; but his 
policy always led him to a settlement of the matter with his prosecutor, in 
yreference to the risk of imprisonment and the treadmill. On one occasion, 
however, and since the opening of the Club in St. James’ Street, an indict- 
ment was preferred, and a true bill found against him and others for keeping 
the before-mentioned house in King Street; and it was not without much 
difficulty, and delay creative of direful alarm, that the matter could be ar- 
ranged so as to prevent the parties being brought to trial. The prosecutor 
was a person known by the name and title of Baron DA , who formerly 
held a commission in the German Legion. This gentleman had been des- 
perate, and of course unfortunate in his speculation, at rouge et noir; and 
at last lost not only his pay, but the proceeds of the sale of his commission. 
Thus reduced, he became equally desperate in determination, and occasion- 
elly made demands and levied contributions against the parties who had 
won of him, but compliance with such demands became less frequent and 
less willing, and assistance, when granted, usually accompanied by ungra- 
cious and unpalatable observations, he resorted to the process of indictment, 
and made Mr. Crockford one of his objects of attack. On the true bill being 
found, Mr. Crockford put in the necessary bail; between the period of which 
and the day ap inted for trial, communication was opened with the Baron 
with a view to amicable settlement, and non-appearance of the prosecutor on 
the day of trial: but, in the negotiation, Mr. Crockford’s party relied too much 
on the poverty and distress of the Baron, believing that the griping hand of 
necessity would oblige him to accept any offered sum to relieve his wants. 
“ander such belief, an inconsiderable amount was tendered, but refused. 
The Baron had, fortunately for him, met with a shrewd adviser, who per- 
suaded him to hold out against any overtures short of a handsome conside- 
ration; and he did so, notwithstanding the fact that a considerable advance 
had been made on the original sum offered to him. The eve of trial ap- 
proached, and the alarm of Crockford was great. At length came the great 
and eventful day of his appearance at Clerkenwell Sessions. What was to 
be done? Incarceration and hard labor stared him in the face, and with 
them all the evil consequences connected with his absence from his newly- 
established club. In this dilemma he sought the advice and active services 
of Guy, his principal acting man in St. James’ Street, a sort of Mephisto- 
philes, or demon protecting spirit, from whose knowledge of everybody, 
and whose acquaintance with all the arcana of indictment and arrangement, 
Crockford hoped still to be rescued from impending evil. This man accom- 
panied Crockford to the scene of trial, and, discovering the Baron in the 
precinet of the court, contrived to get into friendly conversation with him ; 
a scheme which led to some judicious but jesuitical hints of his longer hold- 
ing out against the liberal offer which he (Guy) had now the authority to 
make from Mr. Crockford. Fortunately for Crockford, the indictment was 
low down in the list of the day’s business, and thus gave opportunity to Guy 
to proceed more leisurely in his designs; he prevailed on the baron to ac- 
company him to a tavern in the neighborhood, and there, under the influence 
of copious draughts of wine, an arrangement was ultimately effected. The 
proposal once entertained by the Baron was not left to the chance of change, 
nor was the Baron permitted to consult with his adviser in the matter ; time 
was precious, the cause was approaching its hearing, and at this crisis Guy 
called a coach, took from his pocket a tempting sum, hurried the baron in- 
to the vehicle, gave him the money, and never left him until he had seen 
him on board a vessel bound for a foreign country. By this active and deci- 
sive proceeding Crockford escaped the consequences which must have at- 
tended his trial. The indictment was called on; the prosecutor was not to 
be found, and has never since been heard of in London, to the great mortifi- 
cation of his attorney and expectants under the indictment; the iabor of 
the former, and the hopes of the latter, being the wnsubstantial benefit of 











the proceeding. The cunning and perseverance of Guy thus effected the 
safety of Mr. Crockford, whose fears, however, were so excited by the de- 
layed arrangement and the near approach to trial, that he did not recover 
his wonted energies for weeks. | 

The seasons 1820-21 formed an important epoch in the career and cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Crockford, and, although marked by fearful vicissitudes, 
were nevertheless pregnant with Fortune’s most abundant favours At this 
period he took a higher flight ; in addition to hisinterests in other establish- 
ments of play, he became a partner in various gaming establishments. The 
French game about this time had been recently introduced fresh from the 
notbed of the salons at Paris; and its novelty and interest gave great ex- 
citement to play in this country. A large capital or bank of some thou- 
sands were nightly provided, and put down by Crockford and his party ; 
and against this bank any member of the club was at liberty to play, the 
bank answering all bets, under a calculated benefit to itself of about one 
and a quarter per cent. Amongst the membersof the club addicted to play 
were many noblemen and gentlemen of larze fortune, and bold and deter- 
mined spirit, who were pretty constant in their patronage of the game. The 
play was of the most spirited kind, and the balance of the frst short season | 
of afew months gave to the proprietors and bankers a very large profit. | 
Monsieur P the opulent French contractor, contributed, by his own | 
individual loss, a sum exceeding twenty thousand pounds! and large | 
amounts dropped into the same vortex of profit from like abundant and 
prolific sources. 

‘The opening of the ensuing season was notso propitious in its promise and 








prospect ofultimatesuccess. Various and indecisive for many weeks were the | 
coffee and liquors were served round. 


aociurnal results of play, and, as the season adyanced, the speculative 
atmosphere darkened ; the chances of the dice took a strong and decided 
‘ura against the bank ; night after night its capital of thousands disappear- 
ed under the bold and successful operations of the players ; fresh supplies 
were continually forthcoming, but to share a like fate; and this reverse, 
continuing, as it did, for weeks, with little variation, so crippled the resour- 
ces of Crockford and his party, that it was with difficulty, and under con- 
tinual sacrifice of property, they could find means to meet such rapid de- 
ands, and to furnish the required nightly capital. Crockford and his party 
were yet, however, too strong in the faith of the game to abandon hope : 
‘hey knew that a continually occurring per-c2ntage on large sums staked 
‘hrougk the night on events, each of which might on an average be deci- 
ded in afew minutes, would ultimately swallow all capital opposed to it ; 
and then, in spite of all the unlooked for and uncalculated hapless results 
‘hat had hitherto attended their speculations, a certain benefit must accrue, if 
capital could b2 found to test the operation, and give opportunity to wait the 
event ; they therefore determind on every possible sacrifice ; property was 






























a eady come on, in stop to play, 
and consequent irretrievable ruin to every individual member of the firm. 
The continued success of the players became a public theme of wonder, 
and, by exciting cupidity, brought with it an increase of play. Many of the 
less enterprising were induced to woo Fortune in so favourable a mood. 
“They took to play who never play’d before ; 
And those who always play’d, still play’d the more.” 

In this state of things, and under every effort of the proprietors, the bank 
was continxed, but with further severe loss. The last night of forlorn 
hopes arrived ; a bank of five thousand pounds was the ultimate amount 
that could be raised, and down it went, under a feeling of desperation. The 
hour of play was at hand ; the bankers were one and all at their posts, anx- 
ious for, but now almost hopeless of, any favourable change. The dice were 
at length in operation, and, ere one hour had elapsad from the commence- 
ment of the game, nearly three thousand of the five thousand pounds put 
down had found their way from the box of the bank to the bowls of the 
players. Despair sat on the visages of the bankers ; Crockford’s philoso- 
pry took flight, and he looked as if sentence of death had been passed upon 

im without benefit ofclergy. All hope had left him, nor could he by any 
effort screw his courage to the sticking point of witnessing the last finishinz 
coup to his fortune and expectations. Ina state of nervous agitation bor- 
dering on frenzy, he abruptly quitted the house, and had he been found on 
the morrow drowned in the conveniently adjacent basin of the Green Park, 
or suspended from a neighbouring lamp-post, it would scarcely have asto- 
nished those who witnessed his hurried and extraordinary exit from the 
club. The wind-up of the night’s proceedings was left to the more stoic 
nerves and sober management of T ,A , and their colleagues and 
employes. . 

oe and sudden are the freaks of Fortune, of whom it is truly 
said, 








‘* Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nune mihi, nunc ali benigna.” 


Scarcely had Crockford escaped from the scene of his torture, misery swel- 
ling at his heart and madness on his brow, when a change came o’er the 
spirit of the game, elucidating, in its arrival, the incontrovertible fact and 
principle, that, however strange and unaccoantable may be the advent or 
procrastination of calculated events within a given time, vet the chances of 
the dice will equalize, in their just proportions, throuzh all apparent irre- 
gularities. Within two hours ofthe time of Crockford’s departure, the 
bank had not only recovered the night's loss, but had considerably increased 
its capital; and at the close ofthe play at a very late hour, aclear winning 
balance was struck, of above twenty thousand pounds. This piece of unex- 
pected fortune, so opportune inits arrival, was early communicated to 
Crockford, who was discovered in his bed in 30 restless and miserable a state 
of mind, that he could scarcely be made to believe the truth of the report 
or the reality of the event. From this time, the change of luck was most 
decided in its character, and constant in its course; the bank’s resources 
nightly increased, and ultimately the plavers, with few exceptions, were 
beaten to a stand-still both in money and credit. Jhe bankers were again 
in high spirits, and the season terminated with a clear balance of gain to the 
proprietors, in money and securities for money, exceeding two hundred 
thousand pounds! !/ Lord M alone lost a fortune; Lords F . 
G , and others contributed largely to the amount, as did Messrs. B . 
R .a foreign Ambassador, Mr. B H , and others. The latter gen- 
tleman, who had but recently come into the inheritance of a fortune of se- 
ven hundred thousand pounds funded property, lost large sums of money at 
this club; and somarked and decided were the operations of the dice againsi 
him, that he suspected foul design in the make of them, and, with a view 
to ascertain the fact, actually took a pair from off the table, and carried them 
away withhim. He subsequently caused the same to be cut open and ex- 
amined, and, afterthey had undergone such process, they were publicly ex- 
hibited in the shop of a tradesman in St. James’s. The affair was much 
talked of, butit never was established that any false or unfair play was de- 
tected by the test te which they had been subjected. 























Bentley's Miscellany. 





LAUGHABLE STORY. 

The following is a laughable account of the misfortunes that befel an 
American gentleman upon a visit to a lady in Paris, to whom he bore letters 
of introduction. After relating a number of ludicrous and amusing mistakes 
upon his entrance into the presence of the lady, he thus proceeds. 

** The ordinary routine of a French dinner commenced, A regular series 
of servants appeared each instant atelbows, inviting us to partake ofa thou- 
sand different kinds of wine, under strings of names which I no more under- 
stood than I understood their composition, or they did my gaucheries. Re- 
solute to avoid all further Seprntgatty for displaying my predominant trait, 
I sat in the most obstinate silence saying ou? to every thing that was offered 
to me, and eating with the most devoted application, till my fair neighbor, 
tired with my taciturnity and her own, at length herself began a conversa- 
tion by inquiring how I was pleased with the opera. I was just raising a 
large morsel of potato to my mouth, and in order to reply as quickly as pos- 
sible, I hastily thrust it in, intending to swallow it hastily. Heavens! It 
was as hot as a burning lava. Whatcould Ido? The lady's eyes were fixed 
upon me, Waiting areply to her question. But my mouth was in flame. I 
rolled the burning morsel hither and thither, rocking my head from side to 
side; while my eves, which involuntarily I had fixed on her, were strained 
from their sockets. She regarded my grimaces, of the cause of which she 
Was ignorant, with an expression of amusement and surprise, at which I can 
laugh now when I[ think of it. 

‘** Monsieur is ill !”’ at length she gently and in an anxious tone inquired ; 
I could bear no more. My mouth was flaying with intolerable pain; so 
quietly abandoning the point, I opened it to the utmost, and out dropped 
the infernal brand upon my plate. Not the slightest tendency to risibility 
ruffled the imperturbable politeness of the lady. She soothingly condoled 
with me on my misfortune, then gradually led the conversation to a variety 
of topics, till exerting the magic influence that true politeness always ex- 
ercises, I began to forget even my own blunders. Gradually my cheeks 
burned less painfully, and I could join in the conversation without the fear 
that every word I uttered shared the fate of the action I atterapted; I even 
ventured to hope; nay to congratulate myself, that the catalogue of calami- 
ties was completed for the day. 

‘* Let no man call himself happy before death,” said Solon, and he said 
wisely. The Ides of March were not yet over. Before us stood a dish of 
cauliflower nicely done inbutier. This I naturally enough took fur a cus- 
tard pudding, which it sufficiently resembled. Unfortunately my vocabu- 
lary was not yet extensive enough to embrace all the technicalities of the 
table, and when my fair neighbor inquired if [ was fond of chorfluer, I veri- 
ly took it to be the French for custard pudding, and so high was my panegy- 
ric of it that my plate was bountifully laden with it. Alas, one single mouth- 
ful was enough to dispel my illusion. 

Would to heaven that the chorfluer had vanished with it. But that re- 
mained bodily, and as I gazed despondingly on the large mss that loomed 
almost as large and burning as Vesuvius, my heart died withinme. Ashamed 
to confess my mistake, altho gh I couldas readily have swallowed an equal 
quantity of soft soap, I struggled manfully on againstthe mountainous heap 
at its base—and shutting my eyes and opening my mouth to inhale as large 
masses as I could without stopping to taste it. But my stomach soon bezaa 
intelligibly enough to intimate its intention to admit no more of this nause- 
ous stranger beneath its rvof, if not even expelling that which had gained an 
unwelcome admission. 

The seriousness of the task I had undertaken, and the resolution neces- 
sary to execute it, had given an earnestness and rapidity to my exertions 
which appetite could not have inspired, when my plate, having got some- 
what over the edge of the table, upon my leaning forward, tilted up, and 
down slid the disgusting mass into my lap. My handkerchief, unable to 
bear so weighty a load, bent uader in its turn, and a great portion ot it 
landed safely in my hat. The plate righted itseli—as | raised my person 
and saw as | glanced my eye around the table that no one had noticed my 
disaster, | inwardly congratulated myself that the nauseous deception was 
so happily disposed of. Resolved not to be detected, Linstantly rolled my 
handkerchief together, with its remaining contents, and whipped it Into my 
poket. : 

The dinner table was atlevgth dosertel for the drawing room, where 
Meantime I had sought out what 
I had considered a safe hiding place for my hat, beneath a chair in the din- 
ing room, for I dare not carry it any longer in my hand, having first thrown 
a morsel of paper, to hide the cauliflower, should any one chance, in seek- 
ing for his own hat, to look into mine. 

On my return to the drawing room, I chanced to be again seated by the 
lady by whom I sat at the table. Our conversation was resumed, and we were 
in the midst of an animated discussion, when a huge spider was seen run- 
ning up herarm. 

‘Take it off—take it off,” she ejaculated in aterrified voice, — 

I was always afraid of spiders; so to avoid touching him with my hand, 
I caught my pocket handkerchief from my pocket and clapped it at once 
upon the misereant, who was already mounting her temples with rapid 
strides. —Gracious heavens! I had forgotton the cauliflower, which was 
now plastered over her face like an emollient poultice, fairly killing the 
spider, and blinding an eye of the lady—while little streamlets of soft but- 
ter glided gently dowa her neck and bosom. 












“Mon dieu! Mon dieu!” exclaimed the astonished fair. 
“Mon dieu !” was re-echoed from every person’s mouth. 


“Have you cit your hand?” miquired one, ~~. 
**No! no !—the spider—monsieur is killing the spider.” 
’ ~ejac ed an adion 


{ 





“What.a quantity of enteails?” ishedFrenchman, un- 
consciously to hitiself. , . a 
Well might he-be astonished$ the y of the execrable vegetable had 
spattered her dress from head to foot, For myself, the moment the accident 
occurred, [ had meehanically réturned “my handkerchief to my pocket, but 


its contents remained. , 
£ Paral a the spots I sprang to the place where I had left my hat: 
p efore Teould reach it, a sudden storm of wrath was heard at the 
qaoor. 

<2 » ~ ' ss - ° . 

“Sacre ! bete ! sacre !” the r in the first syllable being made to roll like 
a watchman s rattle, mingled with another epithet and name that an angry 
Frenchman hever spares, was heard ringing like a fierce tempest without 
the d 00rs, Suddenly there was a pause, a gurgling sound, as of one swal- 
lowing involuntarily—and the storm of wrath broke out again with redou- 
bled fury. I seized my hat and opened the door, and the whole matterwas 
at once explained ; we had exchanged hats—and there he stood, the soft 
cauliflower gushing down his cheeks, blinding his eyes, filling his mouth, 
hair, mustaches, ears and whiskers. There he stood astride, like the Col- 
ossus, and stooping gently forward, his eyes forcibly closed, his arms droop- 
ing out from his body and dripping cauliflower and butter from ever 
pore. . 

I staid no longer, but retaining his hat, I rushed from the house, jumped 
into a fiacre, and arrived safely home, heartily resolving that to my last 
hour, | would never again deliver a letter of introduction. 





Mr. Smithjon of the Smithsonian Bequest. 

Mr. Adams gives us the following information respecting Mr. Smithson. 
Nearly two centuries since, in 1650, the ancestor of his own name, Hugh 
Smithson, immediately after the restoration of the royal family of the Stu- 
arts received from Charles the Second, as a reward for his eminent services, 
to that house during the civil wars, the dignity of a baronet of England— 
a dignity stillheld by the Dukes of Northumberland, as descendants from 
the same Hugh Smithson. The father of the testator, by his marriage with 
the lady Elizabeth Seymour, who was descended by afemale line from the 
ancient Percys, and by the subsequent creation of George the Third in 1776, 
became the first Duke of Northumberland. His son and successor, the bro- 
ther of the testator, was known in the history of our Revolutionary War 
by the name of Lord Percy ; was present, as a British officer, at the san- 
guinary opening scene at Lexington, and at the battle of Bunker Hill ; and 
the present Duke of Northumberland, the testator’s nephew, was the Am- 
bassador of Great Britain, sent to assist at the coronation of the late King of 
France, Gharlesthe Tenth, a few months only before the date of the bequest 
of his relative tothe U. S. 

** Renowned as is thename of Percy in the Historical annals of England; 
resounding as itdoes from the summit of the Cheviot hills, to the ears of 
our children, inthe ballad of Chevy Chase, with the classical commentary 
of Addison; freshened and renovated in our memory, as it has recently 
been, from the purest fountain of practical inspiration, in the loftier strain 
of Alnwick Castle, tuned by a bard of our own native land ; doubly immor- 
talized as it is in the deathless dramas of Shakspeare ; ‘confident against 
the world in arms,’ as it may have been in ages long past, and may still be 
inthe virtues of its present possessors by inheritance; let the trust of 
James Smithson to the United States of America be faithfully executed by 
their Representatives in Congress ; let the result accomplish his object, ‘the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men,’ and a wreath of more un- 
fading verdure shall entwine itself in the lapse of future ages around the 
name of Smithson, than the United hands of Tradition, History and Poetry 
have braided around the name of Percy, through the long perspective in 
ages past of a thousand years.” 


InrLVENcE or Accipent oN Great Men.—It is a curious coincidence that 
the two greatest chancery lawyers of their day should both have been forced 
into the profession by incidental circumstances. Romilly says, that what prin- 
cipally influenced his decision was the being thus enebled to leave his small 
fortune in his father’s hands, instead of buying a sworn clerk's seat with it. 
‘Ata later period of my | fe—after a success at the bar which my wildest and 
most sanguine dreams had never painted to me—when ! was gaining an income 
of £8,000 or £9 000 a year—! have often reflected how all that prosperity had 
arisen out of the pecuniary difficulties and confined circumstances of my 
father.” Wedderburn (Lord Loughborough) began as an advocate at the 
Scotch bar. In the course of an altercation with the Lord President, he was 
provoked to tell his lordship that he had said as a judge what he could not jus- 
tify as a gentleman. Being order.d to make an apology, he refused, and left 
the Scotch for the English bar. What every one thought bis ruin, turned out 
the best thing that could happen to him :— 

‘‘ There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we may.” 

Lord Tenterden’s early destination was changed by a disappoiutment. When 
he anc Mr. Justice Richards were going the home circuit, they visited the 
cathedral at Canterbury together. Richards commended the voice of a sing- 
ing man in the chor. ‘ Ah,” said Lord Tenterden, “ that is the only man [ 
ever envied! When at school in this town, we were candidates for a choris- 
ter’s place, and he obtained it.’ It is now well known that the Duke of Wel- 
lington when a subaltern, was anxious to retire from the army, and actually 
applied to Lord Camden (then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) for a commission- 
ership of customs! It is not always true, then, that men destined to play 
cunspicuous parts in the world, have a consciousness of their coming greatness, 
or patience to bide their time. Their hopes grow as their capacity expands 
with circumstances ; honours on honours arise Fike Alps on Alps; in ascendin, 
one they catch a glimpse of another, till the last and highest, which was veil 
in mist when they started, stands out in bold relief against the sky. 


History.—The stories of Alexander and Cesar, farther than they instruct 
us inthe art of living well, and furnish us with observations of wisdom and 
prudence, are not one jot to be preferred to the history of Robin Hood, or the 
Seven Wise Masters. [ do not deny but history is very useful, and very in- 
structive of human life ; but if it be studied only for the reputation of being a 
histo ian, itis a very empty thing; and he that can tell all the particulars of 
Herodotus and Plutarch, Curtius and Livy, without making any other use of 
them, may be an ignorant man with a good memory, and with all his pains 
hath only filled his head with Christmas tales. And, which is worse, the 
greatest part of history being made up of wars and conquests, and their style, 
especially the Romans, speaking of valour as the chief if not the only virtue, 
we are in danger to be misled by the general current and business of history ; 
and, looking on Alexander and Cesar, and such like heroes, as the highest in- 
stances of human greatness, because they each of them caused the death of 
several hundred thousand men, and the ruin of a much greater number, over- 
ran a great part of the earth, and killed the inhabitants to possess themselves 
of their countries—we are apt to make butchery and rapine the chief marks 
and very essence of human greatness. And if civil history be a great dealer 
of it, and to many readers thus useless, curious and difficult inquirings in an- 
tiquity are much more so; and the exact dimensions of the colossus, or figure 
of the capitol, the ceremonies of the Greek and Roman marriages, or who it 
was that first coined money ; these, I confess, set a man well off in the world, 
especially amongst the learned, but set him very little on in his way. I shall 
only add one word, and then conclude ; and that is, that whereas in the begin- 
ning I cut off history from our study as a useless part, as certainly it is where 
it is read only as a tale that is told; here, on the other side, I recommend it to 
one who hath well settled in his mind the principles of morality, and knows 
how to make a judgment on the actions of men, as one of the most useful 
studies he can apply himself to. Locke. 


A country fellow was passing down Washington street the other day 








when a wag thrust his head out of a window of a boarding house and sung 


‘out, *‘ Hallo, there squire, when did you come down!” Jonathan cast his 


eye up at the window, and replied, “I say Mister, you'd better haul in 
your head—folks will think you keep a slaughter house—seeing a calf’s 
head hanging out of the window.” 

‘* What are you drawing on your slate Tom?’ said a school master to a 
little urchin. 

‘A house and a pig, sir ? was the reply. Pr 

‘ Why—I see nothing but a house; where’s the pig‘ 

‘ Oh, sir, the pig’s behind the house.’ 

An Irishman going to be hanged begged that the rope might be tied under 
his arms, instead of round the throat ; “ for,” said Pat, ‘1 am so remarkably 
icklish in the throat, that if tied there, I’Ll certainly kill myself with laugh- 
ter.” 

A Brave Lass.—A daughter of Judge Sanborn, in Iowa, has shot two 
full-grown bears this winter. The animals, it appears, came prowling 
about the dwelling, and none of the “‘ sterner sex” being at home, this hero- 
ine took down her father’s rifle and shot them. There’s a wife for you, men 
of Iowa! 

A couple of Johnny Raws, from the country, visited Boston last week, for 
the first time. On getting out of the Stage Coach, in the centre of the city, 
they gazed round for some time in silence. At length one said to the other 
—‘*I vow, Jim, I never seen the beat of this afore—did you? The roads 
are all fenced in with houses.” 































RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Avsany, N.Y.... Bull’s Head Course, Match vs. Time, 100 miles in 10 hours, by Gen. 
Dunham’s Fanny Jenks, during May. 

Coivoaia, 8. C... See Club Spring Meeting, during May. 

Lovisviere, Ky... Oakland Course, County Meeting, Ist Thursday, Ist May. 

“ “... Oakland Course, Jockey Club § ring Meeting, ist Monday, 2d June. 
Mosite, Ala. . ... Bascombe Course, Jockey Club Lieeting, 3d Wednesday, 19th March. 
New Yor« City. . Union Course, L. I., J. Club Spring Meeting, 2d Monday, 12th May. 
New Ornveans, La. Metairie Course, Foot Race Ten miles for $600, about the 23d March. 

= a Metairie Course, Pacing Match $2,000 aside, Two mile heats in har- 

ness. Tippecanoe vs. James K. Polk, alias “‘The Unknown,” 
Tuesday, 25th March. 

. " Metairie Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, ist Ap’l 
Memrnis, Tenn. .. Central Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Monday, 28th April. 
Nasuvitie, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 21st May. 
Puicapetruia. . . Camden Course, N. J., Jockey Club S. M., 4th Tuesday, 27th May. 
Port Hupson, La.. Fashion Course, J. Club Spring Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 7th May. 


a 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Mr. Krrxman’s stable of horses, in the hands of Van Leer, should have 
reached Charleston by this time. A gentleman not particularly acquainted 
with them, but having “‘a good eye for a horse,” passed them early last week, 
on the West Point route, not far fromm Madison, Ga., where they were to take 
the rail roadcars for Augusta. Preceded by a large baggage wagon, “ first” 
he says, “‘ came a slashing chesnut mare—next came a small mare, a shade 
or two darker—then a brown horse, and finally a grey mare, all under 
clothes, and a gentlemanly looking man on horseback, bringing up the rear 
of the cavalcade.” From this description, we presume the string con- 
sists of Peytona, Sartin, Cracovienne, and either Liatunah or Jeannetteau. 











New York Races.—The Spring Meeting of the N. Y. Jockey Club will 
commence on Monday, the 12th May, over the Union Course, L.I. The 
great Match between The Worth and The South is still in progress— 
Fashion and Peytona being the champions, and Tuesday, the 13th of May, 
the day appointed for the race. We understand the Jockey Club Purses for 
Two, Three, and Four mile heats, will be $300, $500, and $1000, respect- 
ively. There will also be purses given for Mile heats. A Plate race for all 
ages, the entries to carry 104]bs., is proposed, for a purse of $500, entrance 
10 per cent. A Sweepstakes for Northern colts, 4 yrs. old, subscription 
$100 each, $25 ft., Mile heats—and a stake for all 2 yr. olds, subscription 
$300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, are now open—to close, at This Office, on 
the ist May. A Poststake for all ages, sub. $200 each, P.P., Two mile heats; 
is open, to close at This Office on Thursday, Sth of May. A Sweepstakes 
for 4 yr. olds, sub, $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats, is open, to close on 
ist of may, at This Office. The programme of the meeting will probably be 

published at length next week. 

It is proposed to have a Second Spring Meeting in June, on the Union 
Course. 

The Philadelphia and Camden Races will commence on Tuesday, the 
27th of May. The purses and stakes are very similar to those to be run for 
over the Union Course, and will be found detailed in our advertising 
columns. 

Courses about New York.—The proprietor of the Beacon Course, at Ho- 
boken, is about to expend several thousand dollars in improvements. A 
sealed plank fence, twelve feet high, and three inches thick at the bottom, 
set into the ground three feet, is to be put up, the stands still more enlarged, 
and every thing put on the best footing. 

A new Course between the Fourth and Sixth Avenues, at Harlem, (about 
seven miles from the City Hall, in this city,) is nearly completed. It is in- 
tended for a trotting course, and most of ‘‘ the great events” of the ensuing 
season are to come off over it. 

The fixtures of the Union Course on Long Island, are to be improved pre- 
vious to the Spring Meeting, and additions made to the stands. The Cen- 
treville Course, also on the Island, is already in capital order, 








Grey Eagle, “the Pride of Kentucky,” has been sold by A. L. Suor- 
WELL, of Louisville, to Joan B. BuRBRIDGE, Esq., of Forest Hill, Frank- 
lin County, for about $5,000. Heis one of the finest looking horses ever 
bred in Kentucky, and his performances conferred the highest renown on 
that * Race Horse Region.” We learn that his colts are worthy of him, 
which is no slight praise. Some details of interest, connected with Grey 
Eagle, will be found in an advertisement of his owner, in to-day’s paper. 





Match Races at Hamburg, S. C.—On the Sth instant, two races came 
off over the Cherokee Pond Course. In the first, ofone mile, D. M. Glover’s 
Duke beat Mr. Herbert’s Riley, in 1:52. In the second Hugh Wiley’s Ground 
Slide beat J. H. Richardson's John Baptiste, in 1:51. The matchesafforded 
great fun, particularly the first, as the Duke could not be made to start until 


<<‘ prised off” by a fence rail ! 





Racing at New Orleans.—The spring meeting on the Metairie Course 
isto coramence on Wednesday, the 2d of April, and continue five days. 
We learn that the prospect for sport is most flattering. Thirteen stables of 
horses are now in preparation, numbering nearly seventy horses, among 
which are Pat. Gallwey, Music, Norma, Dart, Ruffin, Betsey Coodey, Lucy 
Dashwood, Marco, Jerry Lancaster, Rover, Narine, Croton, Iago, Tarantula, 
Joe Chalmers, Native, Victress, &c., &c. 

The Great Foot Race, for $500, (for performing the greatest distance 
within the hour,) is to come off over the Metairie Course on the 23d instant 
—to-morrow! The following are the entries :— 

1. Thomas El] worth, of Boston. 6. Edward Wright. 
2. John Gildersleeve, of New York. 7. W. F. H. Hall. 
3. John Archer, of Louisiana. 8. Henry Slow. 


4. Chas. A. Dleifrau, Mountaineer. 9. Fontaine LeRoy. 
5. “H. B.” of U.S. Army, torun masked. . 


The Match for $2,000, between the celebrated pacing horses Tippecanoe 
and James K. Polk, two mile heats in harness, is to come off on Tuesday, the 
25th instant. Polk has made the best time on record—a few days previous 
to which he was offered to us, for $350, and was exercised up and down the 
street in front of this office, He was “ a singed cat” and no mistake. 


The “Picayune” has the following paragraphs anent the “feet” race — 

We observe that the proprietor of the Metairie Course, Col. Oliver, has 
come out with his bills in regard to the great Foot Race to come off on or 
about the 23d inst. It appears from them that nine entries have been made 
for the purse—one from pretty much every part of the known world. It is 
to be presumed that Gildersleeve will be first favorite in the betting, as he 
has performed in public over ten miles within the hour. Elworth,the Yan- 
kee, will have his backers, as his powers of endurance have been twice tes- 
ted and proved to be unyielding by pedestrian feats absolutely unparalleld; 
still, as a matter of choice—considering the effects of the climate and “change 
of water”—we should think some of the acclimated “field hands” stood a 
fair chance of walking, or rather running off with the money. 

{n New York, the late foot races produced an excitement quite surperior 
to that of the Eclipse and Henry race. The Beacon Course was crowded, 
not upon the stands alone, but all round the field. The trees and fences 
broke down with the thousands of spectators and the multitude was so pro- 
digious as to make it necessary to clear a path for the runners by sending 
horses in front. We do things differently out here. No matter how great 
the crowd may be—and we doubt not it will be immense—the competitors 
may feel assured of a clear course and of perfectly fair play. 

No wonder they “ do things differently” at New Orleans. The French 


population never attend the races, and all the people who ever do go, in the} 


whole course of a week’s meeting, could be seated in the stands of the 





enw 


ies. 














A strong Game of “ Poker.” —We have no idea of the paper which fur- 
nished the following story, but would have walked a mile to have heard it 


related by “ the Major :”"— 

Our good friend Major Oudesluys returned to the city yesterday, from a 
trip to the northern part of Alabama and West Tennessee. We understand 
that he enjoyed himself hugely. As he came into the office yesterday morn- 
ing, we observed that he was a little out of sorts, and asked him what was 


the matter. ; 
‘*T am trying to think,” said the major, ‘‘ where I shall raise some money 


to-day.” 

- Why,” asked we, “‘ did you come home without money ?” 

“‘ Weil I did,” was the reply. ‘‘ You see I undertook to play what they 
called ‘a small game’ of Poker on an Alabama river steamboat, and I didn’t 
have very good luck.” 

** Did you lose much ?” 

** Yes, I was flat broke.” 


** How was that ?” 
‘‘ Why, you see it so happened that the other players held better hands 


than I did. My knowledge of the game was somewhat limited, but after 
they had explained to me the value of the different hands, | concluded I 
would get eed with tolerable safety. First I held two pair, but somebody 
held two larger pair—that cost me five dollars. Then I held three queens, 
but somebody else held three kings—that cost me twenty dollars. At last I 
got ‘a full,’ but another gentleman had four tens—that cost me forty dollars. 
Finally I thought I had ’em sure; I held four aces. The betting was brisk, 


and at last I slapped up my entire pile.” 


399 


‘*< Of course you won that time: " 
‘* No I didnt, though ; whatdo you think one man showed against me ? 


‘** Hav’nt the slightest idea.”— Be 
‘* He just turned over five sevens of spades, and raked down the money ? 


** But that was’nt fair, Major.” 

‘* Why not ?” 

‘«* How could there be five sevens of spades in one pack ?” 

‘“« That’s true; I did not think of that—but it’s too late now.” : 

With a deep sigh, the simple hearted Major left the office in search of 
somebody who would aid him in ‘‘raising the wind.” 

P. S. We have just ascertained that ‘‘ the Major” related the story to Col. 
Brapsury, of the N. O. “Crescent City.” Colonel, what'll you drink ? 


Another Letter from Sroxe Srour.—The Editors of the Concordia (La.) 
Intelligencer [THorPEe and Parrerson—both capital correspondents of 
the ‘‘ Spirit,” by the way,] have received another letter of Stoke Stout’s, 


which is thus introduced :— 

A friend of ours, who contemplated moving from the high and broken 
lands of Mississippi to a particular district, wrote to Old Stoke, about the 
time of the last high water, for some of his valuable experience in the low 
lands. Stoke’s letter was sent some time since but was mislaid. We now 


give it as a choice specimen of letter writing. 
Kotton Grov Juli, 23. 


Deer Sur.—The bio’s in Luzauna is water privleeges, wen I was thar 
in hi water, I ankured mi kabbin, bi putting akupple of log chanes over the 
ruff, and fastning the eends to stumps, I stade on the top of the ruff six dais, 
havin just fixed my kabbin so as to make it a gude trap to catch kat fish. 
Livin on the ruffsort ov shrunk mee up, I then gott in mi konooe, with mi 


Indian Trout Fishing.—We wish the writer of the following paragraph 
—who is unknown to us—would give us an article about the fishing at Green 


Bay :— 

In the winter season the Indian frequents the bays and gulfs of the lake 
at Green Bay, where he cuts a@ole in the ice, and with some stakes fixes a 
blanket around it, so as to throw the reflection of the sun’s rays directly 
into it, which enables him to see some distance around. Here he sits 
with his spear in his hand, with a contentedness and patience that would 
put a Waltonite te the blush, sometimes for days together, watching the 
passage of a sturgeon within the reach of his thus assisted vision. If he 
thinks it a trout region he alters his some For this fish he carves from the 
wood the form of a white fish or pickerel about ten or twelve inches long, 
into which he runssome lead to sink it. To this he fastens a string and 
throws asa lure to hisgame. The light from the hole, and clearness of the 
water in these lakes, enable the trout to see at a considerable distance, and 
he comes at it with a full rush, like a leap ofacatamount. He lingers for a 
moment, apparently at a loss to account for the sudden disappearance of his 
victim, which gives the fisherman time to poise his spear and ensure his 
capture. Inthis way we watched part of a day, during which a single In- 
dian caught ten or twelve of these large Trout, weighing from twelve to 
thirty pounds each. 

The editor of the “‘ Louisiana Chronicle” lately condescended to write a 
few paragraphs on ‘‘ Racing Matters,” the last of which we quote :— 

In addition to the above, we are to have some rare sport about the same 
time on the Fashion Course, which will prevent us from attending the 
Post Race on Long Island; but will wager a leg of mutton against a wagon 
load of turnips that Peytona can jump further, and higher, and stick her 
legs deeper in the ground and pull them out quicker than any thing made of 
horse flesh that will come to the Post on the four mile day. Does the editor 
of the ‘* Spirit” feel like gamboling ? 

Yes, we did feel like ‘* gamboling” upon reading your query. The editor 
probably remains at home to see the spin for a “‘puss,” between that “ dark 
horse by Glencore dam a bay Gelding,” and the “ sorrel] filly damed_ by 
Jerry and sired by Pecktolus,” of which a correspondent of his wrote “ not 
wisely but too well” last season. 





The Nashville “Daily Gazette,” speaking of Hooper, the author cf 
“Simon Suggs,” ‘ Daddy Biggs’s Scrape,” etc. remarks more justly than 
elegantly, that ‘* He is a rare genius—worth a horse-lot full of your common 
ladies books and gingerbread magazine “ contributors.” 





Latest Case of the Coesarian Operation. 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. Harbor, 19th March, 1845, 


Dear Sir: Facts of the novel and interesting character of the following, 
claim to be recorded somewhere, and I know of no place more appropriate 
than in the columns of your entertaining and useful paper. 

A gentleman who resides in this neighborhood had a Poodle slut, that 
died on Monday last, after three days illness, of an inflammation of the chest ; 
at the time of her death she was far gone with pup, but, still, from seven 
to ten days of her time. About ten minutes after her death the slut was cut 





open, and two pups taken from her, which have been adopted by another 





gunnand awkewtryments and paddled for the hills, and got toold Misses Stig- 
ginses on the 1 teenth dai, eatin nothin awl the time but what I drunk in 
the bio. I was so alltered wen | landed that I culd not stan, and one of old 
Misses Stiggins cows tuck frite at me and whift upto the house. The old 
woman cum down to sea what was the resin, and when she seed me, she 
said she thot the critter had seen a bar. I had the ager at Misses Stiggins, 
and she guy me some elder leaves, sasserferiller, and kaighanne pepper, I 
tuck it and bime bi after sufferin, and growin powerful weak, in wune day, 
I went to sleep and slept several dais, and was tuck for a lunattick or mabe 
mesmerized, and wen I cum to and luuked at myself inthe outside of my 
kauffypot, I farly fainted to think that Old Stoke could be so used up in the 
bio’s. Youcant think how I dewowered the first land meat I got arter [ 
was well. In settlin land as is kuvered with water I got O. K. the wust possi- 

ble manner. I was 
Out ove kabin 
Out ove kredit 

Out ove korn 
And them aint haf of mi misfortoons, so you must give me time to refleck, 
on givin advice on settlin ony whar but on the pin hills. 

Yewers 


The South Carolina Jockey Club.—Last week we gave an extract from 
a long article in the Charleston “Mercury,” from the pen of Dr. Irvine, 
the Secretary of the Club. We now add a few additional paragraphs of 
in terest from the same source :— 

* * * * But the Charleston Race ground has a charm for ethers, be- 
sides those who are altogether absorded in the appearance and performan- 
ces of the horses. It consists of the show upon the Course of handsome 
equ ipages, and the galaxy of beauty and hdlee, that on every fine day 
adorns the Jockey Club Stand. The Course, likewise, is one of the best, 
if not the bestin America, having lately undergone some very judicious im- 
provements. The Grand Stand and other buildings for the accommodation 
of the Club, and its invited guests, were erected from designs by Reichardt, 
a German architect, a pupil of the great Shinckle. The entrance to the La- 
dies Stand is from the rear of the Edifice, the Ladies alighting from their 
Carriages, protected by an arched way from the weather, ascend a flight of 
stairs, which conducts to a handsome Saloon, communicating by large win- 
dows (the whole height of the building from the ceiling to the floor) with 
a wide balcony, calculated to accommodate many hundred spectators, and 
commanding a full view of the Course. On either side of the room are re- 
tiring and refreshment rooms. These different compartments are carpeted 
and furnished in good taste, and reserved for the Ladies that may honor the 
Club with their attendance. The Balcony of the Grand Stand descends 
gradually by easy steps to the Course, but without any egress or ingress in 
that direction. Tothe right of the Stand is a stand for the Judges and the 
timers, and immediately opposite, is a box for the starter of the horses. 
The Course for a considerable distance on both sides of these buildings is 
inclosed by astout picket fence, sufficient to keep off the crowd from that 
part of the course, and to keep it private, but in no way to interfere with 
the view of the public. Respectable strangers from abroad, or from other 
States, are never allowed to pay for admission to any of the stands on the 
Course. On their arrival they are considered guests of the Club, and pro- 
vided with tickets, and a ribbon, which give them a free admission every 
where, and entitle them to the hospitalities of the Club during the whole 
meeting. 

The subjoined is a Diagram of the Washington Course, from the joint 
hands of Major Parker, and R, Q. Pinckney, both gentlemen of scientific at- 
tainments. [It has appeared in the “Spirit of the Times”]. Their accuracy 
may be depended upon. 

Washington Course.—The Inner Ditch of the Track is exactly 1760 


yards, or one mile. 

1 yard from the Ditch gives ..+.+e..c..esseeseceseeees 1765 1-2 yards 
D.  GO= FRE x) OO ong ng e map occeves coes poccceseoccces 1772 do 
© OO. GP? 9 Fed pevewccd 49s 008 cone secccocesece®***** .. 1778 do 
i) GRAM shite tkka benno <4llee want occ cece cans cone epee. F004 do 


The races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, have at different 
seasons been attended by many of the owners and trainers of horses, distin- 
guished on the American Turfin other States. Col. Johnson, Col. McCar- 
go, Col, Wynn, Capt. Harrison, and others from Virginia—many from Geor- 
gia, New York, and Kentucky. 

A Jockey Club dinner on Wednesday, and a Jockey Club Ball on Friday, 
are annually given in the Race week, from the funds of the Club. The din 
ner is always an affair of great enjoyment; got up generally under the di 
rection of that experienced caterer, Mr. Angus Stewart of the Carolina Ho-~ 
tel, who from his own love of the good things of this life, knows exact] 
how to provide for the taste of others. 

On the removal of the cloth, the President always takes thelead and > ps 
it, with “the high metiled Racer.” From the enthusiasm with which this 
performance is received at every returning Anniversary, we believe, in all 
time to come, no gentleman will be préperly qualified to fill the chair, who 
is not able to sing this highly popular song. ‘To this succeeds, like a suc- 
cession of lightning flashes, @ vividness of conviviality among the many 
merry fellows, who are the life and soul of the club, keeping up till a late 
hour the harmony of the ‘‘merrie meeting,” proving that when to ease and 
cheerfulness there is superadded the highest zest of gay wit, lively fancy 
and droll humor, nothing can be wanting tothe perfection of the social 
pleasures of life. 

The Annual Jockey Club Ball always takes place on Friday evening of 
the Race. The Ball!—the ball!! Yes the Ball, par excellence of all Balls: 
where all that’s fair more fair oye the highest fashion of the me- 
tropolis, and elite of the whole assemble to lend enchantment to the 


Out ove kash 
Out ove Kumfort 


Sroxe Sroure 





Beacon Course. Moreover, racing here is generally confined to “week days” 
so that the Officers of the Club are not ashamed to attend.) | 


brilliant scene !! We may possibly revert to this pleasing subject again, | 


slut, that Ifad a litter of her own seven days previously. 
I saw the little Macduffs a few hours ago, and found them “ doing as well* 
as could be expected,” as the accoucheuses say. 3. D. 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM *“ DOWN EAST.” 

Dear P—Having just scared up an extra V, by some strange freak of 
fortune, and given the head the scratch ideal, I can think of no better 
use to put it than subscribing one year more for the glorious ‘‘ Spirit.” It 
is such a grand panacea for ‘‘ the blues”’—so like the parnmraciti of Shaks- 
peare for an inward bruise—so like the morning sun in a‘spelling the 
clouds of care. Why I sometimes think I should be ‘made a’ mash of,” 
every day of my pilgritnage, were I not cheered on by the life-giving; soul- 
inspiring “‘ Spirit.” Its coming is hailed as is the life boat by the lone aad 
shipwrecked mariner. 

Now, when perusing the above, don’t exclaim ‘* Hold me, six men !” as it 
would probably require a whole platoon to keep you in your boots. 

About that big race—won’t it give nature a real jog? Shouldn't wonder 
if some of our folks were there, provided we thaw out in time and the sun 
rises, so that we can take a start by day-light. Every thing now looks fa- 
vourable—just say to your little village of Gotham ‘Stand from under,” 
for Down East is coming! Do us the favour to pocket the keys to all the 
spare rooms on our account, and if in your judgment they will not suffice 
to hold a good square acre of us, why then—just set ’em to shingling ! 
Say to all those who are bound to cater for the inner man, that there will 
be a “ pretty considerable” lot of clay to moisten on that day, and that we 
shall want whole stacks of fixings tomatch. Have the goodness to request 
our old friend Snedeker at the Union, to speak for those trees (there you 
have the advantage of us) as they rather “‘stole the march on us” when 
Eclipse and Henry ran; long before the bugle called the nags to the post, 
they were all occupied. Tell Jon Larrp to look out for the big mare, as 
we have a sort of an inkling, she will lay Fashion out a |-e-e-t-l-e too 
straight—that she will tote her along ata lick which will be no pastime, 
except to the bipeds—that she will pack on at once what Fashion had 
rather go twice for—— 

“‘ Now let Fashion to Peytona speak ! 


Peytona tothe smaller fry without! 
The small fry to the field” 


Yours truly, 





Down Fist. 
Dixzmont, Maine, March 17th, 1845. 

P.S. A word or two about them fish. Oh that you were here to lend 
your assistance in hawling the Trout out of Moose Head Lake? It would 
try your ham strings. Their size is not a measure of power ;—the weight 
of those, there now, depends some on the extent of the hole cut through the 
ice, and such is their richness of flavour that were you to make a ful! meal 
from one of them taken, your diameter would more than equal your altitude. 





TERRE HAUTE (Ind.) RACES. 
To the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times."—Dear Sir: As I have 
observed no report of the races of last Fall at Terra Haute, Ind., and Chi- 
cago, Ill., I thought that I would supply you with them myself, as well as 
I can recollect, and in the mean time if they should be furnished by the 
Secretary, you of course need not insert this. Yours, &c., 


FIRST DAY, Sept., 1844—Purse $——,, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100 
—— etn 118—7 and upwards 124lbs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Two 
mile heats. 

William Matlock’s ch. f. Hoosier Girl, by Imp. Langford, out of ——,3 yrs...... 1 1 
William E. Ellis’s b. f. Levity, by Medoc, dam by Sumpter, O yrs. ............ 2 2 
Lester Wright’s b. f. Eliza Blackburne, by Eclipse’s dam (the dam of Betsey Baker)* 3 3 
Time, 3:58—3:54. * Age not stated. 


SECOND DAY—Purse $——, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 


Wm. E. Ellis’s ch. c. Snag, by Medoc, dam by Rattler,4 yrs............... L 1 
Wm. Matlock’s ch. h. Simon Kenton, by Eclipse, dam by Rattler, 5yrs....... 2 2 
Lester Wright’s b. f. Eiiza Blackburne, pedigree above............ cooees 8 Gr. 
Time 3: 3343. 
THIRD DAY—Match Race $100, weights as before. Mile heats. 
Mr. Reyman’s b. c. by Sir William, dam by Whip, 3 yrs............0.0...-. 1 2 
22 


Andrew Caldwell’s b. f. by Imp. Felt,* 4 yrs... 2... 0... 00.00 e ees 
Time, 1:56—1:58. * Dam not recollected. 





CHICAGO (I1l.) RACES. 


FIRST DAY, Oct. ——, 1344—Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying Sélbs.—4, 
ar 4. te 118—7 and upwards 124lbs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Two 
mile heats. 


Wm. E. Ellis’s ch. c. Snag, by Medoc, dam by Rattler, 4 yrs... .....4..0--0005 zs. 
E. Warrick’s ch. g. Wattlekock, geseres not given, 6 yrs... cee ee eee earns BB 
T. Scruggs’ b. c. Veelock, by Veelock, dam not recollected, 4 yrs............. 2 3 
James Kilpatrick’s ch. f. Margaret rmistead, by Barefoot, dam not recollected, 4 
TEES + abi is 02 EC REERS 6a 8665 hb Bt EOE Sine Hes aes ee hesicoceasectoe & 6 
Wm. Matlock’s ch. h. Simon Kenton, by Eclipse, dam by Rattler, 5 yrs......... 5 4 
Time, 3:56—3:56. 
SECOND DAY—Purse $150, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
T. Scruggs’ b. c. by Medoc, dam not recollected, 4 yrs. .........-+++0--+--- 1 1 
Wm. Matlock’s ch. £ Hoosier Girl, by Imp. Langford, dam not recollecte’, 3 yrs.. 2 2 
Wm. E. Ellis’s ch. h, John .2rchie, yn Richards, dam by Whip, 6yrs...... 3 3 
ime, 6:00—6:02. 
THIRD DAY—Purse $50, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Wm. Matlock’s ch. f. Hoosier Girl, PR adh xwele'ss bares 1B (9,4. 3,58 
E. Warrick’s ch. g. Wattlehock, i not given, 6yrs..,..... ine, 2, 4... 228 2 
James Kilpatrick’s ch. f. Margaret Shoe pedigree above. ......-- : : 4 ; 3 
ist. 


T. Scruggs’ b. g., pedigree not recollected .. 1... ce cee eee eee 
Time not given. 
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The following is the ** Preface” to “ Tue Bra Bear or ARKANSAS, and 
other Sketches,” noticed at length in our 1st page to-day, as being in the 
press of Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia :— 

A new vein of literature, as original as it is inexhaustible in its source, 
has been opened in this country within a few years, with the most marked 
success. Up tothe period when the publication of the first American 
‘< Sporting Magazine” was commenced—at Baltimore, in 18290—and which 
was immediately followed by the publication in New York, of the “ Spirit 
of the Times,” there existed no such class of writers as have, since that re- 
cent day, conferred signal honor on the rising literature of America. The 
New York ‘‘ Constellation,” then edited by that favored disciple ef Momus, 
the late Dr. Green, was the only journal in the country which preferred 
any claim to popular favor on the ground of being expressly devoted to wit 
9 the fun and frolic, the flash and fashion of theday. But the 
novel design and scope of the “ Spirit of the Times” soon fixed attention 5 
and ere long it became the nucleus of a new order of literary talent. Inaddi- 
tion to correspondents who described with equal felicity and power the stir- 
ring incidents of the Chase and the Turf, it enlisted another and still more 
numerous class, who furnished most valuable and interesting reminiscences 
of the Pioneers of the Far West—sketches of thrilling scenes and adven- 
tures in that then comparatively unknown region, and the extraordinary 
characters occasionally met with—their strange language and habitudes, and 
the peculiar and sometimes fearful characteristics of the “squatters” and 
carly settlers. Many of these descriptions were wrought up in a masterly 
style ; and inthe course of a few years a generous feeling of emulation 


and humor—t 


sprung up in the South and South West, prompted by the same impulses, | 


until at length the correspondents of the “‘ Spirit of the Times” comprised a 
large majority of those who have subsequently distinguished themselves in 
this novel and original walk of literature. 

Cooper and PAuLpinG were the first to excite the imagination of the 
world by their inimitable delineations of the back-woodsmen, trappers, and 


boatmen of the West. But the characters and scenes which they depicted 


with such marvellous fidelity and effect, belonged to anearlier period—be- | 
fore the genius of Fulton had covered the mighty rivers of the West with | 


a substitute for the ** broad horns” and flat boats, which took the place of 
the frail canoes of the aboriginal inhabitants of those ‘‘ happy hunting- 


vrounds.” The back-woodsmen and the boatmen of the era of ‘* The Prai- 


rie.” and ** Westward Ho!” having given way to a new generation, perhaps | 
quite as interesting and novel in their characteristics, have been, in turn, | 


succeeded by that hardy and indomitable race, whose sons and daughters 
are now enjoying a green old age, surrounded by the evidences of the high- 
est civilization, and in the enjoyment of all those social, moral, and intel- 
lectual blessings engendered by an enlightened public mind, a populous 
rezion, and generally diffused wealth and prosperity. 

Gradually retreating before the swarm of ‘‘ squatters” and settlers in the 
new States and Territories of the West, the “‘ pioneers” of a later day have 
established themselves in regions so distant as rather to overlook the Pacific 
than the acknowledged boundaries of the Federal Union. But they have 
left behind them, on all hands, scores of original characters to be encoun- 
tered nowhere else under the sun. Indeed, several of the South-western 
States have been so recently reclaimed from the wilderness—Mississipp! 
and Arkansas particularly—that no one acquainted with the country can be 
surprised at the fact. In these two.States—destined each, we trust, to con- 
fer additional lustre on the galaxy originally composed of the old thirteen— 
yet reside some of the most extraordinary men who ever lived ‘to point a 
moral, or adorn a tale.” With exteriors “like the rugged Russian bear,” 
some of them are gifted with a great degree of good sense and knowledge 
of the world; it is not to be denied that many are as fond of whiskey as of 
hunting, and that there are desperate and utterly reckless spirits among 
them ; but a large majority of those to whom we refer, are characterized by 
yo more striking features than their courtesy to the stranger, and their pas 
sion for hunting, except it be their fondness for story-telling. Of adven- 
tures and scenes in which these characters stand out in bold relief, this vo- 
lume is mainly composed, relieved occasionally by sketches of men and 
things in some of the older Southern States. 

Among those who have attracted, of late years, the most attention abroad 
by their sketches of life and manners in the back woods of America, are 
Col. C. F. M. Notanp, of Arkansas, and T. B. THorpr, the artist, of Loui- 
siana. We may be permitted to state, that Col. N. is a son of the Old Do- 
minion, was educated at West Point, was an officer in the U. S. dragoons, 
and since his resignation has been a resident of Arkansas, where his time is 
about equally divided between courts of law, the land offices, and the le- 
gislature. Mr. Thorpe (formerly a resident of this city, where his family 
still resides,) is no less distinguished as a writer thana painter. Some se- 
yen years since—about the period when the “ American Turf Register and 
Sporting Magazine” fell into our hands—Mr. Thorpe enlisted in the corps 
of gifted correspondents who made the “ Spirit of the Times” their medi- 
um of communication with the world of letters. His sketches of the men 
and manners of the great Valley of the Mississippi, over the signature of 
‘“* Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,” have been read and admired wherever our 
language is spoken. Col. Mason, ‘* Capt. Martin Scorr,” (of ‘* coon” re- 
membrance,) Gen. Grason, Maj. Moore, Gen. Brooxr, and a troop of oth- 
er gallant officers of the U. S. Army, whom we are not permitted to name, 
have contributed, in an infinite degree, to the popularity of the ‘‘ curiosi- 
ties of literature” so recently discovered. Avpuson, the late Trmorny 
huint, Apert Pixs, and more recently CHarwes F. Horrman and Cat- 
Lin, to say nothing of the fanciful ‘* Mary Clavers” (Mrs. KrrKLAND,) 
Captains CarLeton, Henry, and Jonnston, of the U. S. Army, ex-Gov. 
Burcer and Mr. Srsuey, the Indian Agents, the late M. C. Freip, Mr. Ken- 
DALL, of the ‘** Picayune,” and several others whose identity we are not at 
liberty to disclose, have all vastly magnified, by their writings, the eager 
curiosity to know more of the distinguishing traits of character of the deni- 
zens of the many comparatively unpeopled regions of the West and South- 
west. 

We should premise here, that several ofthe eminent writers just enu- 
merated, are not represented inthis volume, its limits not allowing ‘‘scope 
and verge enough.” Moreover, of those not named, many of them would 
‘‘find themselves (equally) famous” if we dared ‘‘take the responsibility” 
of giving their names tothe world; and accordingly, in collating the ma- 
terials of this volume, we have selected from the files ofthe ‘‘Spirit of the 
Times” those articles deemed best calculated to answer our purpose. Most, 
though not all, of the differentsketches in this volume appeared, originally, 
in the columns of that journal. Many of equal, if not superior, merit have 
been here omitted, on the ground that, like dressing a salad, a small, but 
proper proportion of salt and pepper is quite as requisite as the more ma- 
terial ingredients of oil and mustard. This will, we trust, be appreciated 
by every one who is unwilling, innocently, to swear ‘“‘on his honour, the 
mustard is naught.” But should there arise those of a different opinion, we 
shall take the earliest opportunity of renewing to them Grumio’s offer to 
the supperless Katherine, of ‘‘the mustard without the beef.” 


Itis proper to add, that the tales and sketches included in this volume 
refer to characters and scenes of recent date—to men who have not only 


succeeded ‘“‘Mike Fink, the Last of the Boatmen,” but “Col. Nimrod | 


Wildfire,” and originals of his stamp. They were furnished for publica- 
tion mainly by country gentlemen, planters, lawyers, &c., ‘* who live at 
home at ease.” We are utterly precluded, by repeated injunctions of secre- 
¢’, from giving the “name” or “local' habitation” of any one of those not 
designated in the introduction to the respective sketches. Their modesty 
should be esteemed, indeed, ‘‘ a flambeau to their merit.” Most of them 
are gentlemen not only highly educated, but endowed with a keen sense of 
whatever is ludicrous or pathetic, with a quick perception of character, and 
a knowledge of men and the world more than all, they possess inan emi- 
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minent degree the power of transferring to paper the most faithful and 
striking pictures with equal originality and effect. In this respect they 
have no superiors on either side of the Atlantic. 

In the compilation of this little volume, the editor has been animated by 
a wish to make it worthy of those Correspondents who have extended to 
him, in the conduct of two publications requiring the exercise of dail y ap- 
plication and unceasing toil, the aid of their abler pens. To them and to 
the world he delivers it, ‘* with the spirit of a man that has endeavoured 
well.” “se 

Office “ Spinit or tHe Times, March 1845. 





“ THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS.” 


BY AN OLD LOUISIANA CORRESPONDENT. 


It was once remarked by a sage of ouracquaintance, that “The South 
| Was the poorest place in the world for a man to go to, if he wished to find 
fools.” Our experience, and we believe that of the world, corroborates the 
“Delphic Oracle.” We have at this end of the Union none of those queer 
excitements so common elsewhere, growing out of common place occurren- 
ces, or extraordinary pretensions of designing or insane individuals. A 
person attempting an “extra” is entirely neglected, run off, or set afloat 
in a skiff, but no fuss is made, no cities or newspapers go mad about it. 
| The announcement that the “Light of other Days,” would favour the ci- 
| tizens of the *‘City of the Bluffs,’ [Natchez,] with some fine music, was 
hailed with delight, and the elegance of ‘‘Old Adams,” arrayed in its beau- 
| ty, turned out and greeted the announced “‘concert” with a crowded house, 
‘and a hat full of half dollars. 
The low lands of Louisana were represented. We crossed the Missis- 
_sippi in a skiff, and were present to enjoy the unexpected treat. The “Light 
‘of other Days,” at the proper time, made his appearance, seated at a piano, 
on a slightly elevated stage, so that he was obliged to ogle the audience as 
aregular ‘diner out” does the mistress ofa table, when he is engaged in 
eating hot turtle soup. There was a blush on his cheek growing out of his 
exceeding diffidence, we now believe, for he was more modest and retiring 
than even Russell, and like that ‘‘child of song,” never mentioned himself 
As the songs proceeded, we 
| have a slight suspicion that there was some disappointment ; hints were 
_thrown out, and speculations made whether several amateurs about town 
| could not even excel the ‘Light of other Days,” and there were not wanting 
| those hard headed persons, who loudly asserted that they had heard every 
song ‘39 far,” suag better by ‘‘choice spirits” thea in the house, and 
forming part of the every day population of the town. 

Every separate piece of music was prefaced by some ‘‘ appropriate re- 
marks.” Wegive those only that preceded the ‘Light of other Days,” 
without attempting to give the manner or tone :— 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen: The ‘‘Light of other Days” was written ex- 








'; 


| without almost fainting at his own assurance. 





| pressly and exclusively for me, by Rosstnt. That distinguished musician 
/eame to London when I was there, and composed music for all the distin- 
| guished artists then in London. Owing to my professional engagements J | 
did not call on Rossini, on his arrival in London, and he was very much | 
offended about it, and he wrote music for almost every distinguished per for- | 
mer, when he and I met,and after some explanations, he finally wrote for me , 
this most distinguished of all my songs, ‘‘The Light of other Days.” On | 
my first singing it in London it created the greatest furor, and Madame 
Malibran was distracted for a copy of it, and she went to Bunn and told 
Bunn he must get one for her. “Ah!” said Bunn, “The Light of other 
Days” won’t let you have a copy.’ ‘But’ said Madame Malibran, 
‘he will, though—he will be delighte d to do it. He will only | 
smile and say ‘take it, Bunn, there’s a good fellow.’ But the “Light of | 
other Days’ did not smile, and say ‘take it,’ but he looked severe and 
frowned, and said‘Madame Malibran could not have it.’ After the grand 
concert where I sung the song, the distinguished performers met in the 
green room to discuss the merits of the best pieces of music. There was 
present Madame Malibran, Signorita Syuabbinum, Signor Tam- | 
burini, Madame Camsquikee, Porgeese, and Trombonee. I came in late, 
and as I ascended to the green room, by a flight of high narrow stairs 
without lamps, Madame Malibran saw me and cried out, “Bring acandelle, 
bring a candelle ! for here comes the ‘Light of other Days,’up stairs in the 
dark.” 

Then followed the “Light of other Da ys,” and like all departed things, it 
was a mere reminiscence of the past, containing but littie or nothing of its 
former brilliancy, provided it ever hadany. It came upon the audience as 
it did upon Malibran, ‘‘up stairs in the dark !” 

Those of the audience that thought it worth mentioning, expressed 
themselves highly disappointed, and so the matter ended. In the mean- 
time the rumor got abroad that the ‘‘Light,” was an artist of no mean pre- 
tensions, and was about publishing a fine work upon the pleasures of ‘Trout 
Fishing.” An artist and a trout fisher! What merits to demand admiration, 
and a thousand praises went up, not for the singer, but for the accomplished 
artist, and the sensible sportsman with the rod and line. 

A day or two after the concert we have alluded to, what should be seen on 
the side of the river opposite the ‘‘City of the Bluffs’, but the “Light of 
other Days,” accompanied as usual by his “‘secretary,” following in his rear, 
carrying under one “‘harm’’a portfolio, and under the other a huge cotton 
“umberelle.” The honor tothe “West of the M ississippi,” was immense, 
and after both master and man had wandered around awhile we determined 
to honor the trout fisher, and introducing ourself, after some preliminaries 
recommended a visit to Concordia Lake, about a mile distant, as possessing 
merit worthy of particular notice. The trip was declined, but the convyer- 
sation flowed like a gentle stream, smoothly on, all about ‘‘flies” and ‘‘ponds,”’ 
and a most bewitching picture was drawn by the “Light of other Days,” 
how he would this coming summer wander beside the “‘still waters” of 
Stump Pond, on old Long Island, enjoying there the hospitality which is 
denied to many clever lights of the present day, and finally we enquired 
particularly afterthe prominent “Lights” of the North, and among others 
“The Tall Son of York?” 

Now we take it for granted that not to know “The Tall Son of York” is to 
be positively unknown. A Frenchman may be pardoned for not knowing 
Napoleon, but a man who sings, and catches trout, and intends to publish 
a book about it, should know “‘nobody else !’ When we asked the “Light 
of other Days” if he knew Porter, he, to our surprise, very innocently 
asked us “who?” We repeated “Porter.” ‘Potter’ echoed the “‘Light,” 
speculatively? Astonished atsuch an obtuseness, we repeated ‘Porter of 
the Spirit of the Times,” a gentleman who has favorably spoken of your 
public performances ever since I have known the paper. The “Light” 
still speculated, struck his cane abstractedly against a boot sole an inch 
thick, and thenturned his eyes languidly over his shoulders, and drawlingly 
asked his servant, 

‘““W-e-b-b, Webb, ah—We-bb, do I-er know PorTER ?” 

Webb speculated also, as he was in duty bound to do, and said he did not 
know Porter, and the ** Light of other Days” professed ignorance accord- 
gly. 
=. this exhibition of character, the ‘‘Light of other Days” hung around 
| the summit of the ‘City of the Blufis” a mere en gerne for a while, 
and finally went out, whence we know not, and so ends our “ewre true tale, 
the moral of which, like a grain of gold,can be found if hunted after, in the 
mountain of chaff. 








Pigeons in South Carolina.—A correspondent writes from Camden that 
a flock of pigeons lately passed over that city, which was at least a mile in 
length and half a mile wide! Enough, we should suppose, to make a pic 


for all creation ! 2 
The editor of the Quincy Herald, who was recently ‘‘sacked” at a singing 
school by a damsel of an uncertain age, perpetrates the following ill-na- 


tured remarks : ; 
“The safest place in a thunder storm, is on the larboard side of an ugly 


old maid. Being a decided non conductor, there is no danger of her at- 
tracting any thing.” 

















TROUTING EXPEDITION TO “THE CAPE.” 


My dear “ Spirit.”—During the month of May, 1840, T made an excur- 
sion to Cape Cod, in company with a veteran native angler, and having 
taken notes from day to day for my own satisfaction, I wrote them out for 
the purpose of record and subsequent reference. Having no particular de- 
sire to keep secret the ground where our sport was laid, I submit the ques- 
tion of publication to your own good self, and if your interest or pleasure 
will be promoted by a concealment of localities, you will be governed ac- 
cordingly (suppressing, of course, my name). , 

IT am, with regard, your ob’t serv’t, 





S. F.. ¥ 


1840. May 9th.—I left New York after an agreement to meet my friend, 
whom I shall designate as ‘* Commodore Limbrick,” in Newport, and arriv- 
ing there early the following morning, I found him at his old stand, Tommy 
Townsend’s, and after his usual mode of greeting, he took me to a corner of 
the room well known as the sanctum of “an old boy in specs,” and raising 
the cover of a large-sized candle-box, I beheld at leasta peck of fine angle 
worms mixed in clean moss, into which he thrust his turtle pan, and hold- 
ing up a large handful twisting and squirming ‘till I almost crawled, he ex- 
claimed, in his usual classic manner, “ there, by » they'll go it,” fol- 
lowing the exclamation with open jaws, and that smile which none can 
imitate. 

May 10th.—We arrived at New Bedford, and quartered at “‘ Blake’s,” a 
most excellent house, by the way, and after a fatiguing ride in a shay of 
some 30 miles through Hellborn Woods, I found myself admirably disposed 
to sleep, and following the symptoms which were “ o’er me gently stealing,” 
[ was soon steeped in forgetfulness. Not so with the Commodore, however, 
for during the evening he had fallen in with a brother hook, and after fight- 
ing o’er and o’er the battles of the brook, he concluded it was well to have 
‘* bait enough,” and out he went, with torch and basin arm’d, and amidst 
the pelting of the raging storm, snaked from their caverns deep a two quart 
measure full of worms, and proceeding to my chamber about eleven, his fa- 
miliar ery of “wake up” met my ears, and who should I behold but the 
‘old un,” holding up to my astonished gaze the writhing emblems of his 
evening’s work. I eraw/’d under cover as I heard him exclaim to himself, 
*“[T guess theyll go it.” Bait was not alone the object of the Commodore, 
for the impression was fixed upon his mind that every stream running to the 
salt water would afford Trout, and he had worm'd from his friend while dis- 
embowelling Blake's garden, the fact that Trout had been taken from a stream 
in Westport which we had crossed on the road to New Bedford. This cue 
was enough. Morning came, and found us, on the 





lith May, at the head of Westport River, seven miles west of New Bed- 
ford. Here we quarter'd at the Westport Hotel; and after getting our traps 
in order, went to the river, very near our quarters, and “threw in.” The 
commodore, always on the alert, was the first to wet his line, and making a 
cast into swift running water, a pound trout struck his bait (angle worms, of 
course.) instantly, and giving his twitch, the fish broke loose, and instead of 
lamenting the loss of the fish as usual, he sung out, “* By , | knew there 
was trout here.” His opinion was not doubted after we bagged, during the 
morning, twenty-six fine trout from 3 to 13 lbs. The following day we 
spent in exploring the “ region round about,” and from “ Gifford’s Pond ” 
took five trout of a large size, one of which weighed 2] lbs., the honor of 
killing which belongs to our veteran commodore. The result of our sport 





| found their way to New York the following day, and met with a cordial re- 


ception at the “ Clinton,” if we can judge from the report of damaged corks 
furnished by the gentlemanly Leland. 

May 12th.—Proceeded on our journey to “ the Cape,” and took a look at 
a little sporting ground in the neighbourhood of Hick’s Meeting House, a 
place some five miles from Westport. The day was clear, calm and hot, 
and we did nothing. The pond at Collin’s Saw and Grist Mill is the place 
for Trout. A rapid brook of some miles in length running from Beach 
Woods into this pond also affords some fine fish. A favorable time on this 
ground would ‘ pay well.” 

Leaving here, we passed into Rochester, where may be found a number 
of excellent streams, one of which crosses the road at ** Rochester Town.” 
This brook is near the hospitable Home of the patriotic Mrs. Ruggles, and 
although not a tavern, yet itis a spot where the weary may find rest. A 
few days previous to our arrival, a party from Boston had taken a large num- 
ber from the brook, which left us little to do. We barely tried the brook, 
and took only afew. From this point we put away for “‘ Squire Looks,” 
some three miles distant, where, on former occasions, we had been couquerors 
of the monarch of the brook in large numbers. Our time being limited, and 
that mostly consumed in discussing a bowl of milk and its trimmings, we 
had but little sport. Look’s Brook is a favorite spot for an angler, and in 
order to become acquainted with the ground, I would recommend the sports- 
man to fish above and below the old mill near Look’s house—and after, a 
brook near this, on which is a stone bridge, below which is a long open range 
of fishing, and above, miles of brook through tangled thicket. The last 
named brook is on the road to Wareham. Plain quarters and ‘‘ common 
doings” may be found at ‘‘ Squire Look’s.” Ask for Squire Look, and—— 
listen! Night approaching, and being some eight miles from “* Agawam,” 
where we intended to quarter, we weighed anchor, and after a few licks 
gently bestowed upon the back of our poor Rosinante, we were under full 
sail—the commodore fast to the ribbons, while the song, ‘‘cheer up my 
lively lads,” rang merrily through the woods. Wereached Wareham as the 
sun was declining and found the people in large numbers assembled, dedi- 
cating a spacious Log Cabin which had been erected during the day. This 
was ‘glory enough” for our friend, the fire from the flint burst forth at once, 
his patriotism warmed with the scene, and as he beheld the proud ensign of 
liberty waving in the wind, approaching the spot, he was hailed as a dele- 
gate from the Empire city, and pulling his wiper from his pocket, the wrin- 
kles were soon out, and after doubling its duty ‘*he swore he would fix a 
nail there !” 

The decision was no sooner made than done—forthwith appeared the 
“Boss” upon the ridge log—hammer in hand—a nail—a blow—a shout— 
and his pithy exclamation, “ there, by she’ll stand now!” A proces- 
sion followed to the quarters of the Committee of Arrangements, headed by 
the marshal of the day on horseback—a fine band of music—‘ the New York 
delegation” arm and arm with your humble servant—‘oe be or not foe be— 
in the rear of the music—numbers made up the rear :—arriving at head quar- 
ters, we partook of the hospitalities of the day—heard * Hail Columbia” 
and departed. Altogether, this was a rich affair—it was unexpected—it was 
gratifying—it was winding up the day well; the commodore was in high 
glee—it was while we were in procession he whispered in my ear, “* By —— 
what would ‘ What’sname’ say if he should see us.” The allusion was to 
several of that name whom many of your friends will understand. Night 
found us at ‘ Sherman’s” in Agawam. I would here remark that Agawam 
is a portion of the town of Wareham, lying between Wareham Narrows and 
Sandwich, and is among the best locations for sport—Maple Spring, Aga- 
wam River, Red Brook, Monument River, Frog Foot, East Head, Tionet 
Pond, all Trout streams, are near this; in addition, pike and perch fishing 
to the heart’s content in the numerous ponds around the place; while the 
celebrated Plymouth Woods, skirting this early abode of the Indians, fur- 
nishes in their season, deer, quail, partridge and water-fowl in great abun 





dance. 
May 14th.—Rode from Agawam to Monument River, distant six miles, and 


took 1S fine salt Trout. I adopt the name “salt Trout” from its frequent 
use by the commodore, by which I mean the Spring salt water trout—not the 
common brook trout. This river, at times, affords great fishing. We used 
the ground bait here, mostly, but were equally successful with the minnow. 
“ A little of both,” with a sprinkling of red shawl was the favorite and suc- 
cessful morsel offered the fish by my cicerone. We found deep fishing the 
best—the fly was no go. Returned at night to Agawam, where we found an 





accessi in a ‘“‘chip.of.the old block,” his son, from 
“Carlton,” having Tire = come to an anchor during the day. 
rival of this Argosy “ fitted us for that Eldorado of Cape Cod, Marshpee, to 
which the longing thoughts and wishes of our venerable friend had been di- 
rected for a period of six weeks, and every day’s approach to the mine of 
silvery shiners seem’d to inspire him with the idea that he could “ haul ’em.” 
‘The order was given to march, and early on the morning of 

May 15th—*“ We three met again,” and placing young Harry of the Carl- 
ton in command of the beautiful little clipper, ““ Agawam,” with his 
‘chicken fixings” and our desirable “stores,” he took his departure for 
that ground where we were to astonish the natives. ‘The Secretary stood 











alone !” 

The commander in chief of our forces, with his trusty aid, was soon along- 
side, and gallantly passing him, came to a halt at the head of the Bay, where 
he said he must have more bait. We were already loaded with this neces- 
sary article, but “give me the net!” was the first word, when two or three 
classic strides found him scooping the edge of the shore in a manner equal 
to the days of Jang syne. The result was aheap of mummy chogs, and re- 
seating himself at the prow of our little craft he wheel’d off with lively 
speed, and grasping my nether leg, says, “* Now we'll go it.” We did “ go 
it” till we came to Monument River again, where we “ haul’d’em” a few, 
and moving down stream, took Perry’s Bank and the Old Mill in our way, 
and brought up at night in North Falmouth, with all our baskets full of 
fruit. We made a count and found the killing very severe. Ninety fine 
trout “tasted death” this day. The beginning of our youth was an earnest 
of better things, and, smoking aside, he'll do. The size of the trout not 
large, although many of them would dispute weight with a pound of feathers. 
We found ourselves well bestowed at the house of Frank Nye, a spot well 
known in Falmouth as the “Nye neighbourhood.” On/y about twenty 
families of this name reside here, none of whom would say “‘ go on” to the 
way-worn traveller. I commend to the especial regard of my sporting friends 
the very hospitable mansion of Mr. Nye, where they will find a home, and 
direction where to go if in pursuit of game. 

Supper well over, the process of cleaning commenced between the father 
and son—the long blades moved quickly, andthe “ drawing was soon over ; 
a board was brought, upon which were “ laid out” ‘four and twenty trout 
all in a row,” the unoffending victims of our rapacity. Then the “ spoils” 
were to be divided—which for the Clinton—whtich for the Carlton. The 
old ’un stood aghast !—the ruling passion was there—he craved them all— 
the number was large, the size rather small—but his judgment prevailed. 
Saint George had had no fish—no account had yet been rendered by its 
worthy representative, and as a fish is a fish all the world over—the old 
man, giving a hitch to his rheumatics and peering over his glasses, whispered 
to me—‘I guess we'll get some big ones down below,” then turning to 
Henry, said, ‘* here, Henry, you’me have these, they'll do well ’nough for 
the Carlton,” The Carlton had them. 

May 16th.—We were within an hour's ride of the bless’d haven where 
all our hopes were to be consummated, when we left Nye’s, and jogging to 
a merry tune we were not long in reaching Marshpee. We put our gentles 
to the fodder, and soon the work of death began. The fears about the tide 
which were uppermost in the mind of my friend were happily relieved 
when we made the Landing. It was just right—the morning was kine to 
us—the wind was right—the bait was right—our tackle was right—we were 
right—in truth every thing was right—and right to the work we went. The 
day previous had been mark’d with a warm soaking rain, it had swell’d the 
stream, and thickened the water just enough to discolour it, the trout were 
breaking all around us, the may fly was plenty, and they appeared ready to 
eat andready todie! The die was cast—the maiden throw of my ‘* pussy 
cousin ” was successful—the line was scarcely wet before it went, and after 
a moment’s “ exercise” came fluttering to the beach a noble trout of nearly 
two pounds weight. The exultation following this exhibition of skill was 
high and heartfelt—it was a choice specimen of the mine which has yielded 
so many golden fruits, and sinking our shafts deep we pierced the very 
springs of life—fish after fish gave up the ghost until we laid upon the shore 

thirty-one as fine trout as were ever drawn from this memorable stream. 
The run was large, and it seemed to be the province of the commodore to 
call out the elder members of the family, and disdaining all small fry, he 
gently, but in order, introduced his barb to seven of the household, one after 
another in quick succession until he bared their sides to the other element, 
and displaying them on the grass he gave a knowing wink and said to his 
son “ these’ll do for the Clinton.” Ah! ha! was the only response. The 
exact weight of these seven fish was thirteen pounds. It was my good for- 
tune to capture twenty out of the thirty-one fish this day taken—many of 
which were twin brothers to those killed by the commodore—The sport was 
unprecedented—the whole run was large, none under half a pound, and but 
few sosmall. The tide passed, we gathered up our fixings and made for our 
quarters in East Falmouth, where we arrived at night with keen appetites 
and made Old Phinny’s temple smoke with the sacrifice. T he taste acquired 
this day ripened us for further slaughter, and after a refreshing sleep, the 
early break of the morn found our vigilant admiral preparing for a start, and 
saluting us with his only vocal lay, 

“Cheer up my lively lads in spite of wind or weather,” 

we again, on 

May 17th—Were found at the Landing, at our old tricks—If we had cause 

for exultation yesterday, we had still greater cause for rejoicing to-day—our 
sport was better and better—the patriarchs of the family had witnessed the 
desolation of their home and in the fury of despair seemed resolved to ‘‘ do 
or die”—they had witnessed the firstlings of their flock, one after another 
departing from their ancestral abode, and mourning the loss of the master 
spirits of their deepened glen, they appeared bent upon the destruction of 
their barbed foe, or perish inthe attempt. To the victors belong the spoils; 
and our cunning craft was victorious. One after another of the fated vic- 
tims came rolling in from the agitated Maelstrom until they numbered 
thirty, and as their dotted brilliants met the reflecting rays of the sun, 
while strewed upon the beach, they looked indeed lovely even in death. 
It was on this occasion that the enthusiasm of our commander broke forth 
—nothing could restrain his manifestations of joy, not even eating or drink- 
ing was in his thoughts—his whole soul was intent upon the game, and 
throw after throw was made with the hope of getting ‘‘ one more” until 
he almost threw himself in. It was on this occasion he held repeated con- 
fabs with the trout as he drew the murderous ‘** Limbrick” from their maw, 
and although his colloquy was often in a subdued tone I could frequently 
catch the thread of his discourse, and found his ruling passion an earnest 
enquiry after “more of the family.” After the tide, which had been all 
right so long as the fish were taken, began to leave us, it was all wrong, 
and he for once concluded it was best “ to give it up,” return to our quar- 
ters, and take an “early start” in the morning. The order was followed 
instanter—before which, however, we had to basket our fish and “heft 
em,” and guess the weight of some of the “ ground tier.” The commodore 
had not been so successful in numbers as myself or his son, but he displayed 
wonderful skill in his selection, as you will acknowledge when I tell you 
that one of his trout weighed three pounds and three others two and a half 
pounds each. The entire catching to-day was of a large run, many of 2lbs. 
weight—1j—14—1]b. and perhaps a half a dozen of 3 to jlb. ‘The whole 
as fine a lot as you could desire to behold. 

** Lay ’em on, and let’s see how they look,” said our chieftain, and suiting 
the action to the word we seized them, in a row, and as they lay for the mo- 
ment in state, he put on his “plover glasses” and looking as usual over the 
top of them, he exclaimed, “ By ——1I wish Kale was here.” 

We returned to the truly hospitable home of Mr. Phinny, laden with the 
sports of victory » Where the cleaning process again went on, after which a 
requisition was laid upon Mrs. Phinny’s pepper-pot, and our two days col- 
lection were properly bestowed in a champaign basket, and dispatched via. 






fairly set. 
rolled in, the old trout rolled out, until we piled up 37 cold salters, drawn 
from the deepest run of the river. 
and handsomely captured by the admiral, whose praise of “them are Lim- omy every eight or fifteen days, The interval between the doses, when 
bricks Steb gct’ wes set off with admirable comparison. 
consumed at this place, and the next day, | 
May 29th,—We were on our homeward bound passage with a full cargo,” 
after an excursion of nearly three weeks, during which time we enjoyed | form the dose, according to the — of the disease. 
as much genuine sport as ever fell to the lot of sportsmen on Cape Cod. 


March 22, 











orc 1 condit a4 Y tite Ticaten. where! he 
thrown into Chancery, and a verdict of 
impartial judges. 

May 18th, 19th, and 20th, were days not to be forgotten. Marshpee, clear, 
rapid, cold, and Veautiful stream, was again to be another Wyoming '!—the 
remnant of a noble tribe of red men are there, but patient, peaceful, mourn- 
ful, dying among the smouldering relics of their fathers! but death was 
there—the sacrifice must go on by an ignoble race, not among the primeval 
lords of the soil, but among the innocent races who seek a resting place 
amid the embowering foliage and mossy haunts of thy limpid waters. The 


vulet, and an occasional splashing on its surface. Victim followed victim, 
gaping for life until our backs achedavith the encumbering and accumulating 
hecatombs. Our cup was full, or rather our baskets were full, and then 
we filled our cups. Hie jacet was written over the remains of seventy-two 
of this noble race during these three days’ action—the largest weighing 
24 lbs, 

The run of trout on this stream vary from half to three pounds, and oc- 
casionally some from 3 to 4 Ibs. I have once during my life taken a trout 
from these waters weighing 3 1-2 Ibs. ; these catchingsare veryrare. Our 
indefatigable commodore hooked a trout at the landing during this excursion 
of alarge size, and whenhe first pulled he made use of an emphatic expres- 
sion, supposing he got fast to “another damned log ;” but he was mistaken, 


got him to the surface, and within three feet of the shore, almost on the 
point of landing him, when he took a shear, made a splashing like a shad, 
and broke loose. I had a fair view of the fish, and think it would have 
weighed five pounds. The heart of the commodore seemed to sink within 
him, and throwing down his rod in anger, he next threw himself down, ex- 
claiming, as usual, with an oath, ‘I’m sick.” 

The bait used here was the worm and minnow ; the minnow is best on 
Marshpee brook, but in still water [ have found the worm sure death. 

As the 20th closed our labors here for the time being, [ cannot leave the 
subject without saying a word for my old friend Phinny. At the house of 
this kind hearted man we enjoyed the best he had, and what we lacked in 
luxury we found in kindness. 
in New England, they will accommodate you, and ‘‘do the best they can.”’ 
If you have to sleep two in abed, it will be because there are too many of 
you; if a musquito bites you, it is because you go where they are ; 
coffee is thick, it is because it is made so ; then like itso, and if vou agree 
let all at one glass, brush your hair with one brush, wash from one bowl, 
wipe on one towel, itis no fault of theirs, You ask for quarters, and they 
furnish such as they have. I say this much for the benefit of those who go 
thither expecting the comforts of their own homes, or our own hotels—they 
will not find it; but instead, they will find enough to eat, enough of good 
water to drink, and what is more valuable, a mighty good appetite to eat 
anything. 

May 2lst—Left our Eden and returned to Agawam—father, son, and 
your humble servant—taking with us the proceeds of our gleanings, by the 
way, in the shape of forty trout, mostly from Perry’s Pond and Marsh, and 
Monument river. These, with what we took from Marshpee made a for- 
midable package, with which on the morning of 

May 22d—Henry departed for home, being in all 126 fine trout. The 
balance of the day was employed by the commodore in repairing damages, 
and you may behold him busily engaged in patching his leggins, and pasting 
o’erand o’er the rented seams of his water-proofs. The following day, May 
23d, we went on to some, to us, new ground in Carver, at a place called 
Swan Holt. This place has been a favorite spot for anglers, and the glow- 
ing description given of the ground on a former occasion induced us to 
there. 


~ 


We procured a guide, and after a hard scrabble, went to wor'k, and 


during a hot, scorching day, took sixteen beautiful trout, the best of which | about a couple ot months, to find this horse entirely cured 


ran from a pound to a pound anda halt in size. This brook runs through 


in April and May a great haul of trout is oftentaken there; fish of two and 


taking them is unequalled. 
may be found a few choice spirits, it is not neglected. 
our hero on soft ground heretofore have been manifested on many occasions, | 
and I must give him the credit of maintaining a just equilibrium during our | 
whole campaign, with the exception of his adventure to day, when not on- 
ly once, twice, but thrice, did he get fairly “ slumped in.” His only con- 
solation was that ‘“‘Kale was not there.” 

For my own part, up to this time I had had sport enough, and my 
thoughts were directed towards home ; “but the indomitable spirit of my | 
companion did not yield, and when I suggested it was time to quit, he | 
turned his face once more towards ** Mash-a-pee,” and lamenting the loss | 
of “that big trout,” challenged me to go their again and have “ one more 
haul at ’em.” Done! was the emphatic reply, aud on Monday, May 26th, we 
were once more on the ground. 

Our sport to-day was on Marshpee Brook, and the few day’s rest allowed 
the poor devils, only excited them to more rabidness. ‘*The family” had | 
increased to such an extent that it required but little trouble to bag all we | 
wanted, and we closed the day with 40 as splendid trout as you ever 
saw. 

During the day we had an accession to our ranks in the arrival of a mu- | 
tual friend, C. L., Esq., and with fresh zeal we laid out the business of to- 
morrow, and adjourned. 

May 27th—broke upen usin a warm still morning, and during the en- | 
tire dav we found little todo. Our united efforts,—and no three sports- | 
men ever toiled harder,—produced but 15 fish; and then it was that our | 


commodore concluded “they hade done running,” and we resolved to bid | 
good bye to Marshpee until another year, the commodore declaring if Pro- | 
vidence was kind to him, his hotel would be opened at Amos’ landing the | 
first day of May, 1841, and continue open for 30 days. 
May 28th,—Started for Agawam, and our way was crossed with several 
promising streams, into ail of which we expected to “drop.”—The first of 
these is known as Childs’ River,—a place which in former time disputed | 
claims with Marshpee,—and nearing this the order was given to halt. I 
had no faith in any success here, and in this opiniom my friend L. concur- | 
red; but it was utterly impossible to produce a like impression upon the | 
mind of the commodore, and the ouly reply to our opposing influence was, 
“¢ we never shall know till we try,”—and try we did. We rigged with re- 
luctance, and moved from place to place with little luck, and as all hopes 
of success seemed failing, were on the point of ‘‘giving up,” when a jerk 
was made bythe admiral, (for he was now promoted) following which came 
fluttering tothe shore a large sized trout, confirming bevondalldoubt, the opi- | 
nion he had so strenuously maintained. Hope revived, and our sinking spirits 
rose as he shewed his flukes, and when he spouted blood the taste was 
With buoyant hearts we began afresh, and as the young flood 


The misfortunes of 


} 


Twenty-one of this brood, were fairly 


The day wag | 


The tot al of killed during the campaign wes 437. 
a 





Tue Ovpest Seipier 1x Evrorpe.—A number of the Poles resident in the | 
metropolis assembled lately at the Catholic chapel in the Londun Road, to at- | 
tend funeral service in honour of their late General-in-Chief, M. Casimir 





Woods Hole and New Bedford for New York. The trout arrived in good 
: 


Malacheweki. The Rev. H. Brzezinski, the cheplain to the Polish refugees, | 


: 
: 





eighteen carats fine rendered by | 


work of death began in stilly silence, disturbed only by the murmuring ri- 


for he was fast to an enormous trout, and humoring it with all his skill, he | 


itis no hotel, but like hundreds of families | 


if the 


to take “‘pot luck,” you must have pet luck ; if you haveto make your toi- | 


unfrequently up to the arm-pits—a deep, clear, still run of water, rad early | 


three pounds are residents of this young Serbonian bog, and the sport in | 
Lying within a few miles of Plymouth, where | 


_| officiated, _ The gallant general was 83 years of age, and aa aio i va: 
65 years in the armies satved Oe a 


of his unfortusate country, ~ 


General Malachowski was one of the disti members of the six armies, 
viz. the army of General Kosciuszko, the Polish Legion in the service of 
France ; he was also a genera! in the army of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, of 
the French expeditionary army to Russia, in that of the late Viennese Polish 
kingdom ; and lastly he was a general of the Polish army in 188]. !t was he 
who by mistake signed the capit ulation of Warsaw. As soon as he found out 
his fatal mistake, he ordered a general parade of the despairing army, and in 
the front of it, in the most energetic manner, accused himself of the fact, in- 
| voking court-martial and death for his unintentional crime; but the gallant 
| patriots, moved to tears by the self-accusation of the gray-headed soldier 
would not comply with his request The general, faithful to the last, emi- 
_ grated for the third time in his life from his native land, and on tte 5th instant 
| died at Chantilly, near Paris, having served 65 years, and fought in 84 pitched 


! 


battles. 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


HOMC@OPATHIC TREATMENT OF HORSES, 
(The following articles are translated from the “ Archives Homaopath;. 
| ques de Paris,” vol. v, 1836. They are from the pen of Mons. Merson 
Capitaine Instructeur in the tenth regiment of cuirassiers, and appeared 
in the ‘* Journal des Haras et des Chasses,” vol. xvii, 1336, under the 
authority of the veterinary surgeons attached to the infirmaries at w!} icle 
the experiments were made. } London Veterinarian for Feb, ($45, 


| Extracts from the “Journal des Haras et des Chasses” (of Racin « 
and Hunting), 1536. . 











HOM(CE0PATHIC TREATMENT OF GLANDERS AND FARCY. 

hough personal considerations have hindered me from laying befor. tha 
readers of the Journal des Haras the successful results obtaine divinw 
the last eighteen months in the Homeopathic treatment of glanders and 
farcy, by Mons. Leblanc, chief veterinary surgeon of Cuirassiers, a ae of 
| duty and justice compel me at this time to publish some new documents on 
the effects of the system of Hahnemann, as employed by M. Leblanc. His 

| success has been so great that I should not have dared to believe it fl had 
| not myself witnessed the perseverance with which this veterinarian. in 
| spite of the obstacles he has met with, has pursued his experimenta! treat. 
|ment. Setting out with a comparison of the losses that have been su stain- 
| ed, and the cases that have been cured,I hope tob s>le to dem i ite 
that M. Leblane has obtained results hitherto unhoped tor. iit 





LOSSES SUSTAINED IN THE COURSE OF EIGHTEEN TO TWENTY 
MONTHS, 
| Inthe space of eighteen or twenty months the tenth regiment of Culras. 
' siers lost twenty-eight horses, slaughtered on account of glanders: the state 
| of weakness to which they were reduced putting any further medic. trent. 
-Inent out of question. Ona post-mortemexamination being made of nine 
or ten of these horses that had been killed by order of the inspector-genera) 
in September 1535, it appeared that some of them were not wholly incura. 
ble, and in some cases, there seemed to be, on examination, a commence- 
| ment of recovery. Lieut. General Cavaignac transmitted a report of this 
examination to the Minister of War, who gave orders that M. Leblane 
should be allowed and directed to treat the glandered and farcied horses of 
the tenth regiment accerding to the homeopathic method. 
Now, if we compare with these horse that were slaughtered the table 
given below of those that were radically cured, we must allow that two- 


| fifths of the number of glandered horses saved and restored to the ranks is 


a result as great in itself as it is out of proportion to the success previously 
attained. . 

‘re follows a table of the numbers, registers, and names of eighteen 
elandered horses, the dates of their admission into the infirmary, and of 
their dismissal, cured. , 

The length of their several periods of being under treatment in the infir- 
mary is as follows, in montis: 5,5, 4, 7, 4,4, 5. vel 
an average of 34 months. iil 

Among these horses was avery noble one belonging to Count Piogier 
commanding the second squadron, which was cured in less than two months : 
the horse quarter-master Heysch, which was affected wish ‘glanders and 


l, 1,3, 4, 2, 3, 9, 4, 3, 2, 


| farcy ; L’Avis, a horse suffering from acute glanders, with sores and a green 


YT 


| discharge ‘‘ avec chancres et jetage vert,” so severe that I assured M. Le- 


blanc that in all probability this horse would have to be killed in a week; 
but great was my astonishment when I returned from leave of absence in 

? 7 l , Caima: , an- 
other horse whose death had been resolved on, was attacked, the ni tht be- 


a vast bog, in which you sink almost every step up to your knees, and not | fore he was to have been killed, with general anasarea, (dune anasarque 


compléte) produced by the treatment, which, as it proved him susceptible 
of the remedies employed, caused his death to be put off; and the horse, 
perfectly cured, has been for more than a month doing his duty in the 
ranks, ; 

It has been said that these horses were not glandered! Well, if they 
were nct glandered the horses which I had vreviously ordered to be killed 
were not glandered either; and then what responsibility have I not incur- 
red after thirty years’ service and experience ! : 

_ But, I say it again, that if we compare these results with those obtained 
in the case of thirty-two horses of this regiment, which were sent to Pom- 
ponne in 1832, not one of which returned to the corps, we must acknowl- 
edge that they are prodigious, since we have radically cured two-fifths of 
the horses submitted to the homeopathic treatment in the course of eich- 
teen ortwenty months. Let it not be thought that these horses alleged to be 
cured were inconsiderately, or without every precaution being taken, restored 
to the ranks. No one can be more particular than the colonel of the tenth 
regiment, in both watching the course of the disease and the effects of treating 


_ment among the horses of his regiment ; and it is only after a month of con- 


valescence and of regular exercise that the horses are put again on active 
duty. In estimating these results, too, the state of the atmosphere must 
be taken into consideration, which during the period these horses were 
under treatment, was very sickly, and exceedingly unfavorable to their 
cure, 

With regard to the successful application of the homeopathic treatment 
to tarey, ali l can say is, that I should not dare to publish the great and 
incontestible facts which have come to my knowledge, if, by nature of my 
functions, | had not been a daily witness of the happy results of the Hah- 
bemann system. These have been so great that we reckon nine-tenths of 
the horses affected with it to have been completely cured; and I can afir 
that, but for causes independent of this, all the horses which have been 
under homeopathic treatment for it would have been now on active duty 
in the ranks, if a small number of them had not fallen into a state of general 
marasmus [or consumption. ] <a 

In order to complete this statement of facts, I shall indicate, under the 
authority of M. Leblanc, the remedies which he has employed in treating 
these diseases, and the precautions which should be taken during their ad- 
ministration. 1 wish that this frankness and unreservedness of the veteri- 
nary surgeon in chief of the LOth regiment of Cuirassiers may inspire the r1em- 
bers of his profession with an assurance of good faith, and that, so far from 
fearing a severe examination of the facts detailed in the preceding state- 
ments, all he is anxious for is that they would make such examination for 
themselves. 

HOM IPATHIC TREATMENT OF GLANDERS AND FARCY. 

Aurum, puisatilla, calearea carbonica, bryonia, belladonna, aconi- 
tum, acidum phosphoricum. In choosing from among these remedies, and 
determining onthe dilution to be employed, regard must be had to the symp- 
toms of each case, and to the stage of the affection. aa 
_ Thus, the dilutions employed have always been the third, the sixth, the 
fifteenth, and sometimes the thirtieth; and the dose has been from two to 
three drops of each dilution poured upon three or four grains of sugar of 
milk in powder, which is administered fasting in the morning on the ton rue 
of the horse, by means ofa little bone spoon, care being taken not to zi ve 


| any tood tor two hours afterwards, and then giving un barbotage and some 


straw ; alterwards, during the rest of the day, and untila fresh dose, the 
ordinary diet may be taken. 7 

The doses are to be repeated every two days, until some perceptible ag- 
gravation of the symptoms is remarked, on the cessation of which ag 
gravation a fresh dose must be administered, if there is no improvement ; 
and it is only im case of a well-marked amelioration of the afiection that the 
interval between the doses is to be extended, which should then be given 


improvement begins to take place, must be left to the discretion and expe- 
rience of the practitioner. : 

In farey, dulcamara is a specific. Two drops ofthe third, ninth, or fif- 
teenth dilution in sugar of milk, administered in the way above described, 
Almost all our 
horses have been cured with this medicament. 

-Vote.—Vigorous horses with good constitutions, offering greater resist- 
ance to the homeopathic medicines, are sooner and more radically cured ; 
while horses of a less strong constitution, or weakened by disease, offering 
less resistance, recover more slowly, and sometimes fall into an irremediable 
state of consumption. 

P. Merson, 


Noy. 16th, 1843. Capitaine-instructeur au 10 de Cuirassiers. 


| | : 
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ESTERVILLE. 


The Property of F. P. Prentice, Esq., of Mount Hope, near Albany, N. Y. 


‘ 
a 
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' Rochester in 1843, he did not exhibit. 


Che above engraving represents Esrervi..r, a splendid heifer belonging | 
to the justly celebrated herd of E. P. Prewrice, Esq., of Mount Hope, | 


car Albany. Without designing any invidiousness, it may be said that this 
ierd is considered equal to any in this country, and as proof of the estima- 


ion in which they are held, the reader is referred to the number of prizes | 


vhich they have received at various shows of the New York State Agricul- 


‘ural Society. At the first show of this society at Syracuse, 1841, Mr. Pren- | 
At | 


‘tice received five premiums on bulls, cows, heifers, and bull-calves. 


the show at Albany in 1842, he received seven premiums, embracing the 





' 


first for aged bulls, two-year-old bulls, and bull-calves. At the Show at 
At the last Show at Poughkeepsie, 
he only exhibited three, which were all two-year-old heifers, and for two 
of them, viz., Esterville, and Nell, he received the highest prizes. 


The cut which is herewith given of theformer is a very accurate portrait. | 


Her pedigree is as follows:—Got in England by Dan O’Connell (355)— 


dam Esterville, by Sir Alfred (6469)—g. d. Amethyst, by Prince of North- | 
d. Am- | 


umberland, (4826)—g. g. d. Amazon, by Crusader, (934)—. g. &.- 
azon by Sultan (14865)—g. g. g. g. d. Belona, by Mars (111)—z. g. g. &. S- 
d. Rolla, by North Star (458) own brother to Comet, sold for 1,000 guineas. 


Sir Alfred was sold in 1840 to the King of the French. 








ESSAY ON GUANO. 

_ ' From the English Farmers’s Magazine for Feb., 1845. 

Phe design which gave rise t) this essay was to present, at one view, a 
brief account ot a// the important facts which have been published respect- 
ing Guano. These facts, having been observed at different times anal by 
: en of various pursuits, occur, scattered through many books and journals, 
vhich, toa large number of the purchasers of gnano, may not be easily ac- 
cessible, he writer, therefore, ventures to hope that this attempt to give 
a selection, from the information he has met with from these sources, may 

of some use, or may, at least, afford to others some of that pleasure which 

as lumself felt in examining into the nature and history of a substance, 
‘ie mean origin of which on the one hand, and, on the other, its important 
‘ses, present a very attractive contrast. . 
_ Guano is the name applied to those extensive deposits which occur in 
vera and other places, and which are the excrements of sea birds, as alter- 
ed by long exposure to air and moisture. Its name is an European cor- 
ruption ofthe Peruvian word “huanu,” which means dung or manure. 
iat it has originated in the manner mentioned is well established. The 
cormorants, flamingoes, cranes, and other sea birds, from which it has been 


derived, live chiefly on fish ; and the chemical composition of guano is ex- | 


actly such as we should expect if it really originated from the excrements 
such birds. This will be given afterwards; at present itis enough to 
state that, among other evidences, the bones and feathers of birds occur fre- 
jueatly in guano: and that the living sea birds have been seen to deposit 
wiite guano to such an extent that from 20 to 25 tons of it are sometimes 
lle ted in a single season. Moreover, this white guano is seen on the 

land ot Porrecilla, on the coast of Peru, to be gradually changing into the 
brown variety, of which by far the most extensive and ancient deposits are 
‘omposed. There seems, therefore, no reason to doubt that a/Z the guano 
deposits have had their origin in the excrements of sea birds. . 

It is known that guano was used as manure in Peru, at least as far back 
ihe 12th century, but was little known in Furope till quite recently. 


the sugar cane. The quantity they employ, in Arequipa, is about 3 cwt. to 
the acre; in the other places mentioned, 5 ewt. to the acre are required. 
The produce, in potatoes, is 15 to 1; in maize, 35 to 1. 

The Peruvian coast, from Arica to Chaueay, a distance of 200 miles, is 
manured almost entirely with guano, Its beneficial effects, as well as its 
origin, were indeed so well known to the ancient government of the Incas 


of Peru, that it was made a capital offence to kill the young birds on the 





guano islands; and to-carry this enactinent into effect, each of these islands 
had what we should eall an overseer. 

Guano is particularly adapted to be useful to vegetation in climates where 
little rain falls. It attracts moisture very quickly from the atmosphere: 
indeed it always feels very damp: and Professor Johnston found that an 
average specimen absorbed six per cent. of water from the air, during ten 
day’s exposure to it. This property alone would make it useful to plants 
in the climates mentioned ; but when we find also that many of the most 
important constituents of guano are readily soluble in water, and can there- 
fore be taken up at once by the plants when the scanty rains of these cli- 
mates happen to fall, we can the more easily credit its great and peculiar 
fertilising effects on the arid soils of Peru. 

In the United Kingdom, though its effects have not been found so great 
as in Peru, yet the experience of some years, and of a great number of trials, 
under a great variety of circumstances, shows that these effects are general- 
ly and greatly beneficial, Some cases indeed of failure have occurred ; 
partly, no doubt, from the guano not being of good or uniform quality ; part- 
ly from peculiarities of the soil or the season, which would have more or 


less affected any kind of manure; but, on the whole, it is not too much to | 


say that guano has been almost universally found of great benefit in agri- 
culture. It appears to be serviceable to all kinds of crops, but particularly 
to turnips, potatoes, and wheat. It sometimes increases the crops of grain, 
turnips, potatoes, and grass to the amount of 33 per cent. On this point, 


| however, it is not necessary to enter into any detail; for every one at all ac- 


| quainted with scientific agriculture must have observed many instances of 


Humboidt, indeed, in his travels in South America, in 1804, had observed | 


, and describes its valuable properties; and Sir Humphrey Davy mentions 
t in his * Agricultural Chemistry ;” but it is only within the last few years 
that the farmers of England have become aware of its value, and that it has 
ecome an article so largely imported and so generally used. Other locali- 
ties than that mentioned have fortunately, too, been discovered ; it has been 


found in Chili and Bolivia (both in South America), and on the island of | 


ichaboe, offthe African coast. 
hich has been imported into the United Kingdom equals 37,000 tons; of 
hich 25,000 were from Peru and Bolivia, 7 thousand from Africa, and 
1,500 from Chili. 

We may be well astonished, that this enormous quantity of material, and 
tue still more enormous quantities that remain, should have been merely ac- 
cumulations of the excrements of sea birds. The time that must have 
elapsed since the commencement of these accumulations is difficult to as- 
certain, but must be very great; more especially when we consider that, ac- 
cording to Humboldt, the birds have formed, ‘in 300 years, guano to the 
thickness of a few inches only ; while the thickness of the actually existing 

xds is very frequently 50 or 60 feet. Perhaps there may be some exag- 
zeration here; but much more moderate estimates do not allow less than 


i 


even at the rate of 2 or 3 inches a year. 


(,uano can only accumulate in regions where little or no rain falls, be- 


alse more than one-half of it is soluble in water. Accordingly, in Peru, 
curs in quantity, only between the 13th and 21st degrees of south lati- 
within these limits, the coast of Peru (from the Cordilleras to the 
sea), and the adjacent islands, are almost perfectly desert ; rain falls so sel- 
dom that the roofs of the houses are made of hardened mud: ship-loads of 
wheat may be, and are, safely left in uncovered heaps on the mole of Ca/- 
éao ; and at Iquique, a shipping port for guano, even a very light rain falls 
nly once in many years. Although, therefore, the flocks of sea birds are 
1s humerous to the north and south of the regions between the 13th and 21st 
degrees of latitude as between these limits, yet there is no notable quantity 
of guano beyond them, because rain, though not abundant, yet comparative- 
is too frequent. It will be obvious, ther¢fore, that both the quantity and 
quality of guano will greatly depend on the dryness of the climate; it is 
most abundant and best where there is least moisture, other circumstances 
elug sunilar; and so little would it be able to resist rain, that Professor 
[ yhuston says, ‘ the thickest deposits would be washed away, or dissolved, 
curing a single year of English weather. 
_Atew details respecting the Peruvian guano may now be interesting. 
i here are three varieties of it—red, dark grey, and white,: this difference 
of color arises from difference of age or exposure to air. The best guano 
is said to be furnished by the Chincha Isles (near the Peruyian coast) ; these 
are three in number, each about five or six miles incircumference. Their 
surtace Is of granite, and very uneven, and is covered with guano—in some 
places to a height of 290 feet up the sides of the elevations, The guano 
occurs in assemblages of horizontal strata, each stratum from 3'to 10 jaches 
thick, and it 1s almost entirely free from earthy matter. In some parts the 
guano 1s only from 3 to 4 feet thick. Itis worked and excavated like mines 
of iron ochre. ‘There are some places on the mainland of Peru, where, 
owing to the neighborhood of sand hills, and the occasional winds, the 
guano which has been deposited is covered entirely by sand, and its decom- 
position, therefore, considerably retarded. The shipping port, as already 
mentioned, is Iquique. I am not acquainted with the method of packing 
the guano, but should think that, at all events, a suggestion of Professor 
Johnston’s, that the guano should be rammed hard, would be well worth 
adopting. This would considerably retard its decomposition, and the loss 
of the volatile and valuable constituent, ammonia, would be nearly pre- 
vented, 

The price of Peruvian guano is about £10 a ton, but was some time ago 
considerably higher. 

The effects of guano, when applied as a nanure, are most beneficial and 
inost remarkable. They are most striking when exhibited on the sandy 
plains of Peru, which, according to Humboldt, would be altogether barren 
without it. Roussingonlt says that, in Peru, the soil, composed only of 
white sand and clay, yields the richest harvest of maize by being manured 
with guano. From 600 to 700 tons of it are annually sold for the use ef the 
inhabitants around Arequipa: they employ it, principally, as manure for 
their crops of maize and potatoes. In Taracapa, Tambo, and Victor, all in 
Pern, the quantity used is much greater, because they employ it to manure 
wheat, and all kinds of fruit trees, and plants, with the single exception of 


) years for the formation of some of the thickest beds, and that, too, | 
| oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen), 


Up to the present time the amount of guano | 








| 





| phates and chlorides. } ‘oo 
has been exposed, and knowing likewise the properties of uric acid, it 1s 
Pp ; Ss 


its remarkable and beneficial effects. It is preferable to common animal 
manures because it is far superior in real value, far more portable, and more 
easily applied. ‘These manures generally contain only 20 per cent. of food 
fit for plants, whilst almost the whele of good guano is fitted for their use. 
It is estimated to be four times bet er than the best dove-cot manure, which, 
of all animal manures, approaches nearest in kind to guano. The high es- 
timation in which it is held by most agriculturists is amply supported by 
the opinion of the highest living anthority on agricultural chemistry. 
Liebig states that the importation of | ewt. of guano is equal tothat of S ewt. 
of wheat, that is, 8 ewt. of wheat can be obtained by the proper application 
of 1 ewt. of guano. 

The chemical composition of guano is very interesting, because from it 
only can we learn why it is so beneficial to vegetation. Different specimens 


vary greatly in composition, owing to differences in age, in the degree of 


7 


drvness of their lecalitv, or in their more or less tree exposure to alr and 
light. ‘The white or recent guano is of course the most valuable, because it 
has lost nothing by the action of the weather, as the more ancient kinds 
have; but of it we possess no detailed analysis. 
the excrements of the gannet and of the sea-eagle, which ate both sea-birds, 
and, like these which deposit guano, live mostly on fish. The excrements 
of the gannet consist almost entirely of uwrie acid (a compound of carbon, 
Those of the sea-eagle are thus consti- 
tuted, per cent. :— 
Solid excrements. 


Ammonia - ; 3 - “2 « ° = 9.20 

Uric Acid - is d z 3 z ra - 84.65 

Phosphate of lime - - Z ‘ 2 a +° €13 
Dried liquid excrements. 

Uric acid - - . - - - - - - 59 


Earthy and alkaline phosphates, sulphates, and chlorides 41 
There can be little doubt that fresh Guano is of a nearly similar compo- 
sition; and with very little chance of error we may consider it as con- 
taining from 69 to 80 per cent. of organic substances, of urie acid and am- 
monia; the remainder being chiefly earthy phosphates with alkaline sul- 
Knowing the circumstances to which this guano 


easy to anticipate the changes which will take place. An unusually heavy 
dew or a slight rain will enable the oxygen of the air to act onthe uric 
acid, and produce from it urea, oxalic acid, and ammonia, among other com- 
pounds. ‘This action will be slow, but, continuing for long periods of time, 


will gradually cause the diminution of the uric acid, till it disappears en- | 


tirely. Some of the ammonical compounds which result from this action, 
and especially the most important and abundant—carbonate of ammonia, 
being volatile, will be continually emitted. To such an extent is this the 
case in one of the Guano islands, that ships cannot approach it, on account 
of the pungent and fetid vapors that surround it. From these considera- 
tions, it is manifest that the fresh guano will gradually change greatly in 
composition, according to the dampness of the air, and the length of time 
since it had been deposited. Its uric acid will diminish, and become, in a 
great measure, couverted into velatile ammonical compounds, which will 
escape into the atmosphere. ‘The phosphate of lime, and otherearthy and 
alkaline salts, being little liable to change, will accumulate in the mass, 
and constantly increase ia proportion to the organic compounds. The spray 
from the ocean will communicate to the guano common salt, and some other 


substances, and will have a tendency to hasten the decomposition above ex- 


plained, 
; The following analysis of guano are the best that I have been able to find. 
Their results are such as the explanation just given would lead us to ex- 
pect. The first analysis is by Dr. Ure; it was made on an avarage speci- 
men of good Bolivian guano, of a pale yellow color, dry, and partly in 
lumps, partly pulverulent. It contained 24 per cent. of matter soluble in 
water. Of all the analysis of guano that I have seen, this seems to be the 
best; and the specimen was evidently much nearer the normal state than 
guano generally is. It contained per cent.— 


(1) Urate of ammonia - : - + oi? - - - 15.27 
Phosphate of ammonia, a little oxalate of ditto, and urea - 11.10 
Undefined organic matter capable of giving 17 per cent. of am- sats 
monia - - - ° - - - - - - .73 
Phosphate of lime, with some phosphate of magnesia - 10.25 
Common salt, and sulphate of potash = - - - - - 10:00 
Silica - - - ° ° - : ° : - me 


Water 


1 Die er OE Ade « 














__The secoad analysis.is by Prefessor Johnston, and'was made on a brown- 
ish red spe-imen from Peru. It contained per cent.— 





(2) Ammonia : : 3 < - - - - - - 7.00 
Uric acid - - : J 3 - : - - . 0.80 
Water, carbonic acid, and oxalic acid, expelled by ared heat - 51.50 
Phosphate of lime - : ¢ - : : - - 29.30 
Common salt, with a little sulphate and phosphate of soda = - ‘11.40 


The third analysis is by MM. Fourcroy and Vauqulin, and gives per cent.— 


(3) Urate of ammonia - ~ - " ~ © s - 9.00 
Oxalate of ditto. - - : - . . - - 10.60 
Phosphate and muriate of ammonia - - - - - 10.20 
Water and organic matter - - - . . . 32.30 
Phosphate of lime and magnesia - . a y - 16.969 
Oxalate of lime Se hel eee a ee) 
Sulphates of potash and soda - - - : : - 8.90 
Clay and sands - e a " < - - - - 4.70 

The fourth specimen (from South America,) was analyized by Mr. J. D 

Smith, and contained per cent.— —— 

(4) Urie acid and urate of ammonia - - - - - - 17.92. 
Oxalate of ammonia - . - - - - - - 7.40 
Muriate and phosphate of ditto. - : - - - - 8.80 
Organic matter - - - - : - - - : 8.76 
Phosphate of lime, with some phosphate of magnesia - - 22.00 
Oxalate oflime_  - - - - - - - . - 2.56 
Sulphate of potash - : - : - : : - 8.00 
Water - - - - - e o = 7” * 22.00 


We are now in a condition to understand why good guano promotes the 
growth of plants so powerfully: it is because it contains a very large quan- 





But we have analyses of 


tity of some of the most indispensable parts of the food of plants, and in a 
| state very well fitted for being assimilated. All plants require, as food, the 
| elements carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen ; and these must be sup- 
plied to them in the form of carbonic acid, water, ammonia; otherwise 
| they will be assimilated. Besides the elements already mentioned, plants 
| likewise require certain mineral constituents, of which the most important 
are, the earthy and alkaline phosphates, potash, soda and silica: these form 
_ but a small part of the whole plant, but it is perfectly established that they 
are yet quite indispensable; in very different relative proportions it is true, 
according as they occur in different plants. Now, the carbonic acid and 
water which vegetables require from their existence, are supplied abund- 
antly from the air: ammonia, too, exists naturally in the air; but in such= 
' small quantity, that it is, at least, always advantageous (if not always ne- 
cessary,) for the farmer to supply it to the crops artificially ; and the same 
;may be said of the mineral constituents (especially the phosphates) all of 
which occur in every soil, but generally not in sufficient quantity, or not in 
a state of which they can be made use of by plants. Even if this were not 
the case, the certainty of exhausting the soil by repeated cropping, with- 
out replacing anything, makes it necessary to add these mineral constituents 
/in some form or other, to the land, Now they are supplied, as well as the 
ammonia, by adding common manure; but are in this mixed with a large 
quantity of matter that is comparatively useless (as woody fibre for instance. ) 
The mineral constituents and the ammonia are likewise afforded in guano, 
as is obvious from its composition; but in it they are applied in a much 
| purer state, and in a form much more favorable for their ready assimilation 
‘by plants. Hence a small quantity of guano goes as far as a great quantity 
of common manure. ‘To illustrate how the guano acts, suppose it has been 
applied to wheat. The ammonical salts which it contains cause the rapid 
growth of the stem and leaves; but if these salts alone were present, the 
_ effect would end here, and little or no grain could be produced. But the 
earthy and alkaline phosphates present then add their effects, and carry on 
the plant to a maturity corresponding to its early promise. 

How long the present great demand for a substance thus curious and im- 
portant can be supplied, is a very interesting subject of speculation ; but it 
seems probable that the present localities will be soon exhausted. New de- 
posits of it are very rarely discovered; and the flocks of sea-fowl which 
produce it have been scared away from their old haunts by the bustle and 
movement occasioned in them by the guano-trade. It is, besides, impossi- 
ble that the flocks of these birds, though extremely numerous, should be 
able to replace the enormous quantities that have been removed. J.C. 





DIVERSIFYING AGRICULTURE. 

Some of ouy intelligent and enterprising cotemporaries in the south, have 
been recommending to the cotton planters, now laboring under so much 
embarrassment, the propriety of cultivating a greater and more general va- 
riety of agriculture products, We have no doubt this advice is already suf- 
ficiently obvious to require any special reference. Indeed, weevery where 
find the cotton planter extending his attention to the raising of all supplies 
within the ability of his resources. Flax and hemp for bale rope: and the 
weaving of cotton for bagging: raising of pork and bacon: corn, oats, and 
other grain: the improvement of the orchard in fruit trees, and a variety of 
other pursuits are introducing themselves to the general attention of our 
planters. The planters of Mississippi have this year improved and fenced 
in more land than the past, by some one hundred thonsand acres. We 

‘make this estimate from general inquiry onthe subject, and the information 
we have received from pyanters of various sections of the state, would place 
the estimate below rather than above the actual amount. These improve- 
ments are going on in every portion of our country. 

_ We have endeavoured to interest our planters deeply upon the necessity 
of diversifying their products: and for this purpose given up a portion of 
the Reformer exclusively to the department of agriculture. Our readers 
will here find many very important and interesting facts. These extracts 
are taken from the best agricultural works in the United States. It is our 

wish, in giving the results of experiments, to have the highest authority, 
and we shall spare no expense in doing so. The study of this pursuit as a 
science is yet tobe undertaken. The emergency of the times is even now 
forcing it involuntarily upon us. Owing to bad laws, the cotton planter is 
unable to follow profitably the cultivation of his staple. He must tura his 
attention to something else. What shall that be? It can only be deter- 
mined by a knowledge of plants entering into general consumption ; and 

this knowledge must embrace the climate, soil and economy of plants. Few 
| know the extensive variety of raw products entering largely into our com- 

‘merce, that might be raised with great profit in the South. Not only silk, 

| olive, ground nut and castor oil, figs, honey, oranges, grapes, wool, and 

-hops, may be cultivated with success, but madder, jalap, ipecacuanha, 
storax, barilla, arnotto, sumach, pimento, coffee, tea, ginger, and a variety 
of other important articles. We trust our planters will turn their attention 
to these facts, With a proper dissemination of agricultural information, it 
is impossible for this class of our population long to remain embarrassed 
in their resources. ‘The genial climate of the South, and its rich soil, give 
its agriculture facilities over all other parts of the Union. 

Southern Reformer, Jackson, Miss. 





The Cattle Epidemic in Europe. 

This pestilence is beginning to excite much apprehension inthiscountry, 
30 much so as to be taken up by the Highland Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land, and several of the agricultural protection societies. At the meeting 
of the Highland Society last week, Professor Low said— 

“The members were all, no doubt, aware that there at present prevailed 
an epidemic on the continent amongst cattle. He believed it originated in 
the marshy swamps of Hungary ; but it was steadily and rapidly extending 
northward. ‘The opinion of medical men was, that the disease was conta- 
gious: and he thought it was safest to act upon the supposition. The F rench 
Government had been eagerly urged to take some precautions to prevent the 
admittance of these animals. He thought, therefore, that the Directors 
should apply to the Board of Trade, that if necessary, they might suspend 
the operation of that portion of the tariff which refers to the importation ot 
German cattle, so long as the epidemic continues. Tits would be no injury 
to the consumer, as the quantity of cattle hitherto imported had been very 
small, while the injury which might be inflicted by the importation of dis- 
eased cattle would be enormons.” (Hear, hear.) ( ; 

The following extract is from the report read at the annual meeting ol the 
Sussex Agricultural Protection Society :— 

‘* Your committee have lately had brought before their notice the fact of 
a most fatal disease raging among the cattle on some parts ol the continent, 
and vour committee have taken measures that the existence of such malady 
should be brought before the notice of the Board of Trade, with the view 
that that board should take such steps as to prevent the landing of cattle so 
diseased.” 

These apprehensions afford additional confirmation of the advantages to be 


derived from the ‘‘ Farmers’ and Graziers’ Mutual Cattle Insurance Associa- 


tion.” British Farmers Magazine, for Feb. 





| Value of the Oak.—In 1810 an oak tree was cut down in South Wales, 
and sold for one hundred guineas. It cost 821. to cut it dowa, peel it, and 
cut it up; five men were employed twenty days each in stripping it and cut- 
ting it down. It covered, when growing, 452 square yards ; diameter of the 
butt 94 feet, and eontained 2,426 feet of timber. The bark was three inches 
thick. ‘he total produce of the tree was 6001. 
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The subject of thie fiction is the civil war in La Vendée, the most romantic 

and not the least i wr ag bag reat French Revolution. The scene 
of the principal insthents id in St. Euienne, one of the beautiful vallies of 
the Pays de Bocage, the reat of the ancient family of Larochenoire, the seig- 
neurs of the district ; and the story opens at the commencement of the insur- 
rectionary struggles of the Vendéans against Republican tyranny. The Baron 
De Larochenoire izes and leads a band of peasantry from St. Etienne and 
the surrounding country, and — with them under Cathelineau, Larochejac- 
quelin, and the other Vendéan chiefs ; while his only son, Romain, and Fonta- 
nier, a young Corsican, the accepted lover of his only daughter Ida, are com- 
rades in the ranks of the Republican troops that occupy the village. Jt might 
naturally be sup from this that a difference of political opinion so strong 
as to lead to such a result would be the chief source of emotion in the domestic 
interest of the story: but it isnot so. Father and son, far from being estranged, 
de not even recognize the point on which they tacitly agree to differ; and mo- 
ther and daughter quietly resign themselves to what seems inevitable, without 
even entreaty or remonstrance : the Baroness only exclaiming. ‘ This is horri- 
ble !’" when she sees her husband and son in hostile array against each other 
within sight of their own home. The dread of Revolutionary agents and tri- 
bunals, and the horrors of civil war, are, of course, ingredients in the cup of 
sorrow prepared for the doomed house of Larochenoire; but the sufferings 
caused by certain love-passages surpass in intensity and prominence all other 
pains in this chapter of calamities. And, what is worse, the causes of the 
misery appear ineofficient ; it is almost gratuitous. Romain is enamoured of 
Marie, the sister of Fontanier; who, doubting her lover's sincerity, had obeyed 
her father’s injunction to take the veil : when the convents are broken up by 
the Revolution, Marie finds refuge with the old Abbess at the chateau of St. 
Etienne: daily witness to Romain's devotion to her, and meeting in his mother 
and sister advocates of his cause, sie feels strongly impelled to break the vows, 
from whose observance the law has already released her ; but she will not hear 
of applying for a dispensation, though at last when it does arrive she avails her- 
self of it, nothing loth. Fontanier s rival suitor for the hand of Ida, the Mar- 
quis De Pomenars—a proud, courtly voluptuary—soon ceases to torment him 
and the lady, for the Baroness herself becomes the object of his lawless pas- 
sion: which intolerable outrage, strange to say, the brave Baron takes very 
philosophically. 

Mies Martin has the art of narrating circumstances and depicting scenes and 
persons so effectively, that her three volumes will find many readers. The 
characters on their first introduction are so nicely discriminated that one is led 
to form expectations which are not realized. The knowledge of life and human 
nature incidentally shown, coupled with good sense, fine tact, felicitous power 
of comparison, and a style distinguished by force and point as well as fluent 
elegance, produce a favourable impression of Miss Martin's ability as a writer. 
In dealing with subjects more within her own experience than this we should 
augur great things of the authoress. Our only knowledge of her is derived 
from the present work ; in which, dedicating it to Miss Edgeworth, she claims 
to be known as “ Maria Edgeworth’s friend.” 

As “y example of Miss Martin's discrimination of character, here is the por- 
trait o 


- 


A COURTLY VOLUPTUARY. 

“Is De Pomenars as clever as he is considered !” 

“To the full,” said Madame De Larochenoire ; ‘* he possesses far more ta- 
lents than I allotted to him in the ideal I had formed of him. I expected to 
meet a man whose principal strength lay in brilliant persiflage, directed to the 
surface of things : he is all this, but he is something more besides. He g ves 
proof of aclear foresight into every coming event, public or private; a vast 
range of mind, and immense stores of knowledge, which he must have received 
intuitively, for he evidently is one who never toiled for any purpose. His man- 
ner is very fascinating ; I have never met one of more perfect ton.” 

“‘ He is a dangerous subject,” said Romain; “he seems to have turned all 
your heads. He came, he saw, he conquered !” 

‘Not in the least,” replied the Baroness. ‘‘I allowed him all his advan- 
tages: I say he is clever and agreeable; but I have not vaid that he is one 
whom I could call a loveable person. There is a want of true nobility in his 
thoughts, of pervading honour and sincerity, even when he is trying to appear 
most generous ; and there is also a want of earnestness in everything he says 
or does, which is fatal to his hopes of exciting interest ” 


* You have hit off his portrait admirably,” said the Maron, joining in the 
conversation ; “ but, Romain, there is more behind which my wife has not ob- 
served: of course he masks in her presence ; for what woman ever yet was 
allowed to sce a man’s character in its everyday coat! In our téte-a-téte rides 
he betrays, or rather he displays boastfully, his proficiency of the ethics of the 
sensualist ; nothing is advan a thought except so far as it conduces to the plea- 
sure of the moment. Love, women. war, glory, poetry, music, wine, and 
opium, are all placed on the same level—looked upon merely in the light of 
stimulating drugs in his mental pharmacopeia. Some of them suit the taste 
of one man, the other that of another man. His doctrine is the most refined 
quintessence of profligacy !"’ ‘ 

“Refined quintessence !” exclaimed the young chevalier, repeating the 
words with an expression of disgust. 

“ The words may be applied to poisons as well as perfumes,” said the Ba- 
ron: “he is the most anomalous being I ever fell in with. With all his fine 
talents, he has no strength of purpose, beyond the short-lived, headlong deter- 
mination to win whatever may be his object at the moment ; and this lasts ouly 
while his passion lasts. The energy with which he combats obstacles during 
the reign of his momentary passions, would, if applied to proper objects in 
moderate measure, render him a great man, in these days, when every circum- 
stance invites men of taleat to action. His levity spoils all.” : 

‘I think I understand De Pomenars,” said Romain : “ his character acquires 
a transitory firmness from the impulse of his passions. It reminds me of the 
pillars of sand which I have seen in Egypt : they move on, compact, solid, de- 
structive to all before them, while urged by the blast of the storm ; but the 
calm is fatal to them; the moment the wind ceases, they fall to the earth, in 
poor, powerless atoms of dust.” 

Miss Mazrtin’s mode of presenting historical facts and persons may be inferred 
from this picture of 


CARRIER’S REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL. 
At a table which was still covered with the remains of the supper, and with 


wine-bottles, Carrier sat with Colonel Soret and his other guests, a few officers | the fez.” 


of the compagnie, and two or three members of the Revolutionary Commission, 
which sat under his presidency to try the Vendéans and Federalists of Nantes 
One of these friends of the sanguinary Proconsul was that same Pinard, who, 
when twelve months afterwards they were about to expiate on the same scaffold 
the crimes they had together committed, turned upon Carrier with tho ferocity 
of a tiger and attempted to assassinate him. 

Larochenoire looked steadily round from one to the other. 
dle-aged ; in person he was tall and large ; his features were coarse and harsh 


unrestrained ebullitions of an almost insane rage which belonged to his temper. 
A physiognomist might have discovered indications of a disposition to vicious 


self-indulgence in his full thick lips ; a tendency which was further proved by | ‘turkish manners or character ; which, though possibly somewhat apocryphal, 
the bloated appearance of his figure, and by the inflamed flush constantly on | are amusing and Oriental. 


his face. 

At the moment when Larochenoire came into his presence, the unsteady 
twinkling of his eyes, together with his thick hurried speech, betrayed that he 
was verging on a state of intoxication. The close oppressive atmosphere of 
the room, laden with the fumes of wine, told of the excesses of their carouse. 

The prisoner looked at him for an instant, and then, as his eyes turned from 


ve _-MIS®- MARTENS ST. ETIENNE, 


thrown into a small brass or copper saucepan ; sufficient water, scalding hot, is 


liquid is poured into small cups, without refining or straining. Persons unac- 
: ., | customed to this mode of making coffee find it unpalatable. 
Carrier was mid- | overcome the first introduction prefer it to that made after the French fashion, 
se ‘| whereby the aroma is lost or deteriorated. 
by nature, and rendered still more repulsive by the habitual knitting of his | coffee is indeed the most delectable beverage that can be well imagined ; being 
shaggy eyebrows and by the deep lines marked by violent passions and by the | grateful to the senses and refreshingly stimulant to the nerves. 
have long resided in the East can alone estimate its merits. 


late Sultan met religious bigotry when an objection was made toa proposed 
cap-peak as an eye-guard for the troops. 


ley, expired at his house in London on the 22d ult., aged 81. 
had been in a declining state of health for some time. 
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with mercy—if 
you your life.” 

8 Dow ols = ng 

more favourable you any ri Ape = oft replied 
Carrier : “that you should accept a commission in a _ , of the line, now 
employed against the insu of the Marais under ite.” 

* You mean, that [ -hould bring to your service the knowledge of the coun- 
try and of our chief's positions which | acquired in the ranks of La Vendée 1 

ou mean to tempt me to betray the brave Charrette.” — 

“* So alone can you redeem your errors,’’ returned Carrier; who in his drunken 
self-conceit already considered as certain his triumph over the honour of the 
Vendean chief. 

“No man but you would dare to propose such dishonour to a soldier. I wil! 
die !” replied Larochenoire. 

* Die, then, in your obstinacy !” said Carrier. 

Turning his head, he was about to order the officer to retire wirh the doomed 
chief. when he was interrupted by Caroline D’Aumont. Sho had listened. 
with a cheek which every moment grew more white to every word of the short 
dialogue between the judge and the captive. Once she half rose from her 
chair, and was about to speak; but the words were choked inher swellin 
throat. She seized a goblet, filled it to the brim with champagne, and draine 
itata draught. In amomentthe flame spread again over her cheek, her 
eyes flashed wildly, and she laid her hand on Carrier’s shoulder, and with a 
forced smile of blandishment whispered—“‘ Pardon him for my sake. He is 
my cousin. Say you will spare him.” 

‘It is impossible,” replied Carrier, pushing away the dimpled hand from its 
hold, but not roughly, for brutal as ne was he could not be insensible to the 
attraction of her allurements. ‘“ Your cousin must bear the fate he chooses.” 
‘ You must pardon him.,’ she repeated, again seizing her tyrant’s hand ; 
and then, forgetting everything in the eagerness of her prayer, she cried. 
** You must not, you shall not murder him.” 

Carrier's ferocious temper was roused by this unguarded word, and a certain 
vague jealousy caused by her evident interest in Larochenoire, stung him : he 
threw her from him with an oath, saying, ‘‘ Hence, to your own chamber! 
Begone, you” 

hatever opprobrious name he might have given her was checked by his 
amazement. She sprang up, and ashing her clenched hands with maniac 
violence on her bosom, she shrieked, rather than said, ‘‘ This—this from you 
—from you—oh! I am bitterly punished.” 

‘* Beware !” said Carrier savagely ; ‘‘ beware ! even from you, mad wretch, 
I will not bear such words : remember what you are, and what I am.” 

** [ know it well,” she exclaimed, hurried on by the ungovernable fury of 
her temper, neturally violent, and now roused by every goading passion : 
“ would that I could forget it !—no, I cannot forgat, in time or in eternity, if 
there be indeed that dreadful eternity. | know what we are : you are Carrier, 
and I am yaur slave—I am the wretch who was so base as to purchase life by 
enduring your loathsome love, bofore my husband's blood, shed by you, was 
well dried on the guillotine,” 

The following observation is striking from its justness, nicety, and aptness of 
expression. 





HOLLOW GAYETY 
The company had each their own cares; but they were firmly resolved to 
conceal them, and therefore most brilliantly gay. They distrusted each other 
and therefore were most attentive to maintaina mutual courtesy. They pus- 
sessed no feeling or interest incommon, and therefore they kept themselves 
carefully within neutral ground in the conversation, avoiding, with intuitive 
tact, every topic likely to wound, shunning discussion lest it should call up 
thoughts too deep. 
It was a delightful society had there been any one present to enjoy it. 
Their conversation was the more rapi‘, the more graceful, the more airy and 
light, from the consciousness, present to each and all, that they were on a 
most unsound footing ; like the skater who dares not pause when he finds him- 
self on thin cracking ice, and therefore darts on more lightly, and, as it ap- 
pears to the unlearned spectators, more gay ly. 








EXTRACTS FROM MR. WHITE’S THREE YEARS IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
THE SULTAN AND THE MUFTY. 


‘ Finding that the troops suffered much inconvenience from the sun, he sent 
for the Sheikh Islam to Beglerbey Pelace. As soon as the venerable Mufty 
was announced, Mahmoud placed himself with his back to a lofty Southern 
window, through which the midday beams poured with scorching heat. The 
Mufty having entered and made his obeisance, Mahmoud, derogating from cus- 
tom, bade him be seated upon a low stool immediately opposite, and then com- 
menced a lengthened conversation. The sun, meantime, darted its burning 
rays on the Mufty's face ; so that, in order to screen himself, he raised first one 
hand and then another, accompanying this act of self-defence by sundry bodily 
contortions. ‘Allah, Allah!’ exclaimed the Sultan, ‘what is the matter! 
You are ill : or is the sight of the Sultan painful to yout’ Why conceal your 
eyes? The Padishah is not a basilisk.’ ‘Astagferullah! (God forbid !) 
The shadow of God is light and life to his slave,’ rejoined the half broiled 
Mufty. ‘ Well, then, what ails you’’ asked Mahmoud enjoying the joke ex- 
tremely. ‘Ah, ah, Mufty,’ continued he, ‘ you are wax ng old :; you have worn 
out your strength in the Sultan's service. Repose is necessary for you.’ * God 
forbid, God forbid!’ rejoined the Sheikh Islam, taking this as a hint of ap- 
proaching dismissal ; ‘ God forbid, O Glory of the Universe! I am as a young 
lion. Inshallah! the Sultan's servant will serve him many years; and so say- 
ing, he endeavoured to sit tranquilly. ; 

* But the heat soon became uresistible; and at last he sank overpowered 
upon the fluor. The Mabainjee and attendants having hastened to his assist- 
ance and revived him, he was removed to a seat in the shade. Then Mahmoud, 
fixing his penetrating eyes upon the old man, said, ‘Now, Mufty, what have 
you to say against the Infidel fronts to the fez? You, who are ‘as a young 
lion,’ and sitting under the shadow of our presence, you have been unable to 
look the sun in the face. How dare you thus object to my poor soldiers’ eyes 
being screened? Away, away! See that I eat no more dirt on this sabject. 
Go!” The Mufty, utterly confounded at this stratagem, withdrew ; and with- 
in forty-eight hours there appeaaed a firman permitting the addition of peaks to 


TURKISH RECIPE FOR COFFEE. 
The mode of preparing coffee is simple. The bruised or ground beans are 


poured upon thein ; and after being allowed to simmer for a few seoonds, the 
Those who have 
A well-made cup of good Turkish 
Those who 
Mr. White enlivens his pages with various ‘ good stories,’’ illusirative of 


Here is one descriptive of the way in which the 





The Earl of Mornington, brother to the Duke of Wellington and Lord Cow- 
His Lordship 





him, they rested, fixed in amazement, on the person who sat near him. That 
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person was a woman of rare beauty ; and awful as the hour was, Larochenoire 
could not avert his gaze from her whom he had ksown in far different scenes 
in other days She was beautiful, save that her form was too luxuriously full : 
she was beautiful, but her brow wore a bold. defying air; on her cheek a red 
feverish hue had usurped the place of the pure blush of matron modesty, and 
an unnatural wild-fire glittered in her eyes. Altogether her beauty was that 
dark, appalling beauty with which a demon might array himself to tempt a soul 
to damnation. Her dress was of the most classic Grecian shape ; her neck, 
her shoulders, her arms were bare, except where veiled by her loose hair. 


She had been laughing loudly with one of the guests ; but while Larochenoire 


looked on her, she \urned towards him ; their eyes met—slowly, fearfully, re- | 25 


cognition grew into hers. 
she seemed fascinated. 
“ Caroline D’Aumont,” he exclaimed, with loathing and scorn in his voice 
—“Dol meet you here ?” 
e description of the scene which we have given occupies much time ; La- 
rochenoire saw it all in one instantaneous glance ; his recognition of Madame 
D'Aumont and his involuntary exclamation passed before the terrible Procon- 


sul set down the glass which he had put to his lips as the dauntless captive 
entered. 


She shrunk, and yet she could not turn from him— 


ne. you die to morrow,” said Carrier. Mar. 22 United States Hotel, Philadelphia. 
F 1s prisoner remained coldly silent, and he added—* Do you hear! Ven- INGERSOLL’S LIFE BOATS. 
ean, you die—to-morrow you die.” RACE SAIL LIFE!!! AND PLEASURE BOATS!1!! of every description, at 


“ Death comes slo t ” : . . : 
to leave the hall with the a ~ em »” replied Larochenoire, turning as if 


WN ERCANTILE LIBRARY, CLINTON HALL.—Tuesday Evening, 25th March, 
Anricone of Sorwocies (as recently produced at Covent Garden Theatre) and the 


sketch of the Greex Srace. 


M a : guard who had conducted him thither. | * 
Stay,” cried Carrier: “as the representative of the Convention which tee ty 


MR. VANDENHOFF’S LECTURE. 
1845, Mr. Geo. Vandenhoff will Lecture, and give Reapines of Scenes from the 
Lear of SHaxsreare, Comparing them as works of dramatic art, and giving a brief 
To commence at 7} precisely. Tickets 50 cents—a gentleman and two ladies, 


og 
$1—at the Carlton House, at Mr. V.’s rooms, 417 Houston street, and at the door. 
Mar. 22. 





PHILADELPHIA AND CAMDEN RACES. 

a Spring Meeting over the Camden Course, N. J., will commence on Tuesday, 
May 27th, 1845, with a Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $200 each subscription, half for- 

Mile heats. 

Same Day—Second Race.—Plate Race for a Purse of $500, free for all ages, weight 

104lbs. Three mile heats. 

Wepnespay.—First Race—Swcepstakes for 3 yr. olds bred at the North, entrance $100, 

$25 forfeit. Mile heats. 

Same Day.—Second Race—Purse $500, free for all ages. Three mile heats. 

Tuurspay.—First Race—Purse $100. Mile heats. 

Same Day.—Second Race—Purse $300. Two mile heats. 

FRIDAY—Purse $1000. Four mile heats. 

N. B.—The races will be postponed from day to day provided the weather is uufavor- 

able. Three or more to a stake, and two or more to make a race for the Purses. 

Nominations to these Stakes to be addressed to JAMES H. HELLINGS, 





Ingersoll’s Boat and Oar Bazaar, 396 Water street. Fifty boats on hand—from a7 
ng ety nbn peng race boat. Sail boats full ri at an hour’s notice. 
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March 22, 
—S STALLIONS FOR 1845. — 


OG Notices like the 
season for Five Dollars, in the “ 
their horses im detail (to the amount of 


made. 
BELSHAZ , ch., Blacklock, out of Manvella, by Dick Andrews, at Nash. 
ville, Tenn., at $98, and $1 to the groom. THOS. ALDERSON = 


CAMDEN, by Shark, out of Imp. Invalid by Whisker, at Mr. Clay’s stable, Lexington 
Ky., at $30, and $1 to the groom. 


GLENCO Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Tramp, at Thomas Flintoff. sac 
near Neskeilte” Team, at $50 cash, and $1 tothe groom. Keep, 75 cts. per — 


GREY EAGLE, (for pedigree see “‘ Turf Register” for June, 1842), at Forest Hill, F . 
lin Co., Ky., on the turnpike, 5 miles from Frankfort, and 12 miles from Geemeree 
at $30, payable within the season. : 


HERALD, by Plenipoten , out of Delphine, (dam of Monarch and the Queen) by 
~~ os Mend Comses, 3. sae "$30, and $1 to the groom, under aang 
of W. A. 


HARKFORWARD, Imp, Own Brother of Harkaway, (by Economist, out of Fanny 
Dawson), limited to 40 mares, at P. McGraw’s stable, 9 miles below Plaquemine, La 
at $50, and $2 to the Groom. . 





(never exceeding two lines) will be inserted duri 
the Times.” To those gentlemen who — 
y Dollars) in this paper no charge will b- 























MONARCH, fi ed, by Priam, out of Delphine (the dam of the Queen and Heral 
by Whisker, at Columbia Race Course, S. C., at $50 and $1 to the groom, wader th 


c eof W. A. Stuart. 
MARGRAVE, Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, at Wm. McCracken’s stab] i 
ton, Ky., at $30 and $50, and $1 to the groom. », Lexing} 
PRIAM, Imp., by Emilius, out of Cressida, by Whiskey, at Gen. Harding’s stab 
Nashville, Tenn., at $60,and$ltothegroom. sitineaiaie ieee 
PACIFIC, by Sir Archy, out of Eliza, by Imp. Bedford, at Dr. T. McGavyock’s f, 
joining the city of Nashville, Tenn.. at $25 and $1 to the groom. deennden 
STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubank’s dam, by Constitution, at Capt. Smith’s ta 
vern, Charlotte Court House, Va., at $30 and $40, and $1 to the groom. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma (Mundig’s dam) by Whisker, at Belfield: 
Va., under R. J. Hyslop’s care, at $30—to be paid before the mare is taken away. 


























SALE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Lyptoeie HORSES AND CARRIAGES.—On Thursday morning, 10th April, at 19 
b o'clock, at No. 336 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, will be sold at public sale 2 pair large 
and first-rate brown Carriage Horses, 164 hands high, 6 and 7 years old, warranted 
sound, kind in single and double harness, and fast travellers. The four horses match— 
any two, or the four may be driven together. Also, a very elegant and superior coach, 
(which opens at each end as a landau), made to order of the best materials, with har- 
ness, &c., and a handsome single-horse wagon, with harness ; the household furniture 
will be sold at the same time—the property of a gentleman going to Europe. 
March 22 3t . THOMAS & SON, Auctioneers, Philadelphia. 


PREMIUM FISHING TACKLE. 
| FOHN J. BROWN & Co., 125 Fulton street, having received the Premium at the late 
|e fair of the American Institute, for superior Fishing Tackle, and also completed ar. 
| rangements with some of the best English and American workmen, invite the attention 
of Anglers and Dealers in Tackle to their extensive assortment, consisting of 

Rods for Trout, Salmon, Bass, and Pickerel Fishing. 

Reels for Trout, Salmon, Bass, &c., of brass or German silver. 

Lines of Silk, Silk and Hair, Grass, &c., twisted, platted and tapered. 

Hooks on Gut, Hair, Gimp, &c., for all kinds of fishing. 

Flies for Trout, Pickerel, and Salmon of all descriptions. 

Floats, Sinkers, Squids, Artificial Baits, Nets, &c., &c. 
Which they will sell at wholesale and retail, at the lowest cash prices. Country orders 
promptly attended to, and every description of tackle made te order, at the shortest no 
tice, 

N. B.—Best Silk Worm Gut always on hand. 


FOR SALE. 


A fine thorough-brod stallion (Medoc) seven years old, fifteen hands and three inches 
LX high, is not surpassed by any horse in the Union in point of form and action, is of a 
dark red chesnut color, with one white hind foot. He was got by Meduc, his dam by 
Blackburn’s Whip, g. dam by Robin Grey, g. g. dam by old McKinney roan. For fur- 
ther information, reference can be had to the ‘“‘ Turf Register.” 

Also, a first-rate riding mare for a lady or gentieman-—paces, trots, and gallops in per- 
fection, will work kind and gentle in any kind of harness, and warranted sound, gentle, 
and kind ; six years old this Spring. 

The stallion can be seen at Mr. Hy. Blanchet’s, Madison, N.J., (2) hours from the city, 
by the Morris and Essex Rail-road.) The mare can be seen at Roulstone’s, 137 Mercer 
street, N. Y. For reference as to the appearance of the stallion, apply to Mr. Booth, 140 
Crosby street, N. Y. March 22 4t 


GREY EAGLE, THE PRIDE OF KENTUCKY. 
Sie ever-to-be-remembered Champion of Oakland running, will stand the ensuing 
season at Forest Hill, Franklin Co., Ky., on the turnpike, 5 miles from Frankfort, 

and 12 miles from Georgetown, the late residence of that high-toned and princely Turtf- 
man and gentleman, Sipnry Bursringe, Esq., at the reduced price of $30, payable 
within the season—mares missing, to be privileged to return gratis, and those from a 
distance furnish gratis with the best blue grass pastures, all of which are well supplied 
with stock water. For a class of five maves, four only will be charged. It is not con- 
sidered necessary to go into details of Grey Eagle’s pedigree or performances, or that 
of his colts ; the “ Turf Register” for June, 1342, will show him to be of pedigree un- 
rivalled. His performance on the Turf, though brief, was so full of glory, that all will 
readily remember his 3:41 and 3:43 in the Plate Stake $500, Fall of 1838, at Oakland ; and 
the next week 3:48—3:44, running only as fustin each as was asked of him, and lastly, 
though far from least, his Four mile races, same week, at Oakland, Fall of 1839, in 7:51 
—7:45, and three days after in 7:48—7:43, in which race the socket of the left ankle 
joint became ruptured ; and thus retired from the Turf, the best Race horse Kentuchy 
ever bred. His oldest colts were 3 years old last grass, and out of eight trained, not a 
single one failed, but all proved winners of their stakes, and in fact seemed only likely 
to be beaten by each other, as two could not win the same race. Three of those colts 
changed owners on their first appearance upon the Turf, at $1200 and $600, and the 3d 
at $1000 ; for a 2 year old of his, and a yearling brother from the same dam, the owner 
can eyen command $1500. From this fact it is presumed no one having any regard for 
his own reputation will disparage Grey Eagle’s breeding. Suffice it to say his colts are 
promising to add great lustre to his fame, being of fine size, and of that gallant carriage 
and blood-like appearance so characteristic of their sire, in speed and endurance chal- 
lenging all competitors, as much as to say—‘‘ Our father has sustained the bright star ol 
his country’s fame, and we will never tarnish his bright escutcheon, but ‘ go and co 
likewise.” Eagle will be managed hereafter by that skilful and attentive trainer, Jo- 
seph Clinton, under the advice of his present owner, JOHN B. BURBRIDGE. The 
public are invited to call and see him at his stud. : 

P. S.—Persons sending mares from any of the counties around Louisville, can apply 
for terms to A. L. SHOTWELL, Wall street, Louisville. 

March 22 4t 
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BEACON COURSE. 

A MEETING of horse racing will be held on the above course during the third week 
tA in May, or immediately aiter the races on the Union Course, L. I., and liberal 
purses will be given, particulars of which will be made known in a few weeks. 

Foot Racing.—There will also be given liberal purses for a Foot Race, for both short 
and long distances—say from 200 yds. to 15 miles—previous to which the following im- 
provements will be made :—A high and substantial fence, made of two-inch plank, with 
a deep ditch cut side around the course, the present stand repaired, and a new stand 
erected, from 300 to 500 feet long ; also, the track newly graded with 9 to 12 inches of 
good sandy soil. {March 15] C. 5. BROWNING, Proprietor. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS, SPORTSMEN, ETC. 
1. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, with upwards of 1,100 engravings 
CRG G,, SEG: 0's 5 0-0 aind cob s-50 © o RAD geEies © Cate be ccc. os bocce s GF, 
. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening ; comprising the Theory and Practice 
of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboricuiture, and Landscape gardening ; 
CE: NS os o.ci the a ae esd ident sen+s sale seeenne S08 
3. A Compendium of the Veterinary Art, by James White ; 8vo., cloth....... 4,50 





ac 


4. Blaine’s Veterinary Art, new edition ; 8vo., cloth... ...........00200--- 4,90 
5, Blaine’s Canine Pathology, or a description of the Diseases of Dogs, with di- 
nectiome Sar Seeseine. Oh, = OVE, GUE o «56 stat ciecics cstacemssesogeagpe 250 
6. The Book of Sports—British and Foreign—4to., many plates, originally sold at 
SE +0 cabiee cane sss ok dn tpemhséeet Sek Che tacttvipesesiotes§ E60 
7. The New Sporting Magazine, New Series ; 6 vols., Svo., cloth—plates. Origi- 
ginally sold at $30,00..... - 12,50 


Also, The Farmer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge, consisting of the fol 
lowing subjects :—The Horse, 1 vol., 8vo. Cattle—their Breeds, Management, and Dis- 
eases, | vol., 8vo. The Sheep, in 1 vol.,9 vo.; and British Husbandry, 3 vols., 8vo, 
Any work sold separately 
For Sale by Edmund Baldwin, Importer of English Books, 155 Broadway. whet ils 
March 15 





POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
pene en very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 
at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all furj 
ther information, by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. J. Sept 23 


CANTON RACES, BALTIMORE. 
rT ‘HE following sweepstakes are open to come off over this course, Spring Meetirg, 
1845 :— 
No. 1.—A Sweepstakes for 3 yr, olds, ent. $100, h. ft. Mile heats. To close Ist of 
April. 
No. 2.—A Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, ent. $200, h. ft. Two mile heats. To close the 
[March 8] P. W. RULY, Sec’y. 





ist of April. 


- PIANO FORTES. 
a PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply at 
84 Third Avenue. [March 23] T. C. CALLAWAY. 


MONARCH. 

ONARCH will stand the ensuing Spring at the Columbia Race Course, under 
charge of Mr. W. A. Stuart, and be let to mares at fifty dollars the season, and one 
dollar to the groom, to be paid in advance. Mares will be fed at three dollars a week— 
every care will be taken to guard against accidents, but no responsibility, should they 
occur. Monarch’s pedigree and performances are too well known to those who are 
likely to patronise him, to render any allusion to citherat all necessary. His get are pro- 
mising, and seem likely to sustain his high reputation. His oldest (now 3 years old) 
have made their debut successfully on the Turf. Four only, as it is believed, have been 
trained in the State, and three of these have been winners. An accident, (splitting the 
hoof,) prevented the other from appearing in public, although the highest expectations 
were formed of him. The extraordinary performance of Castanet—running a 3d heat 
in 3:50—over the Columbia Course, would alone entitle Monarch to be considered a suc- 

cessful Stallion. } 
HERALD will stand at the same place, also under the control of Mr. Stuart, and will 
be put to mares at thirty dollars the season, and a dollar to the groom, payable as above, 
in advance. Herald is by Plenipotentiary, out of Delphine, the dam of Monarch and the 
Queen. He is a chesnut, fifteen and a half hands high, and of faultless proportions. At 
3 years old, he won the Hampton Plate at Columbia, Two mile heats—run the two fast- 
est heats ever made over that Course. He was sent next Spring to Nashville, and the 
Fall following, started for the great Peyton Stake, when lame otherwise out of con- 
dition, and ran second to Peytona. In that race he received an injury, from which he 
has never recovered, and is now finally withdrawn from the Turf. The season of both 

these horses, will commence on the Ist of March, and terminate on the Ist of a . 
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CENTRA RSE SPR 1945, 
HE Faces over this Goutee ofl Gelinas Leone Sane April next, and continue 


throughout the week. 
. SWEEPSTAKES. 
No. 1.—For 2 yr. olds, $260 entrance, $75 forfeit. Mile heats. Now four subscribers. 
2.—For 3 yr. olds, $200 ent.,, half ft. Mile heats. Now four subs. 
3.—For 3 yr. olds, $300 ent., $100 ft. Two mile heats. Now six subs. 
Each of the above stakes to name and close on the 15th March next. 
Weights for the above stakes agreeably to the rules of the New Orleans Courses. 
JOCKEY CLUB PURSES. 
First Day, Wednesday— Purse $300. Two mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $400, Three mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $200. Mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $700. Four mile heats. 


SWEEPSTAKES FOR FALL MEETING, 1545. 

No, 1.—For2 yr. olds, $100 ent., h. ft. Mile heats. ’ : : 

bach subscriber has the privilege to name two entries ; if he runs either in the race, 
to pay no forfeit, but not starting in the race, pays forfeit on each entry. Now 11! sub 
acriders. 

2.—For 3 yr. olds, $5 t., $100 ft. Mile heats. : = ; 

Each a any hes the ner fom! to name 3 entries, upon the conditions specified 
above. Now 14 subs. 


3.—For 3 yr. olds, $300 ent., $100 ft. Two mile heats. 


Each subscriber has the privilege to name 3 entries, on the conditions specified in the 
Now 16 subs. 


above stakes, numbers 1 and 2. 

Name a close in each of the above, the Ist day of May, 1845. 

The Jockey Club Purses for this meeting will be—for Ist day, $300 ; for 2d day, $500 ; 
for $d day $350; and for 4th day, $1000—being a considerable advance over the Spring 
“It is believed that the above meetings offer as strong inducements to the sport- 
LIN. COCK, Proprietor. 

Feb 16 


Purses. ved : bo 
ing world, as any in the entire Union. 
January 28, 1845. 





BELSHAZZAR. 

sie 13 beautiful Imported Stallion and Racer will stand the coming season at my stable, 

in the city of Nashville, Tenn., at $30 the season, due at the termination of the 
sae, with one dollar to the Groom. The high breeding. great size, performances, and 
blood-lixe appearance of BELSHAZ ZAR, would justify standing him at a much higher 
figure, but the unprecedented depression in the value of the agricultural products of the 
country induces the subscriber to fix the price of his services in reference to that, rather 
than the value of his horse. 

His stock are large, handsome, and blood-like, and all yet trained—though coming 
from mares of little pretension, either in the Stud or on the Turf—have shown high 
racing qualities of both speed and bottom, while one of them has recorded the best time 
mace on the Nashville track in the last 20 years. 

- Fine and extensive pasturage for mares, and kept at the customary prices of the coun- 
try. THOS. ALDERSON. 
fay Season to commence 20th Feb., and close Ist July next. 


Nashville, Jan. 7, 1844. Feb 22 3t 





| PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FOUMERLY POSTLETHWAITE ” COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 
O:IN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
ergoae a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnished. He is 
prepered, as he confidently trusts, toextend to the travelling public, transient visitors, 
and boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West. 
His house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so ae as con- 
nected with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every atten- 
tion will be paid to the comfort of persons vising this house, which vigilance and fidelity 
can bestow. 
The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND HUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses, are always ready for those who may wish them. 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble nor expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit a share of the public patronage. 
The stages regularly arrive and depart from this house. 
N. B.—His charges have been reduced to correspond with the present state of the 
tiries, aud will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the country. 
Levington, Ky., April 23, 1842. [May 7] J.B. 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURED BY LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

i the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 

s those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
and with infinitely less physical exertion, that I am fully convinced that BROOKS’ 
Elastic Metallic Shank Boot is a decided improvement on any and everything of the kind 
betore introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
walkiag, ete. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
hundreds, but I must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
distance, and at the same speed, asi did yesterday in running ten miles and a quarter 
over the Beacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 
the admirably constructed *‘ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
BROOKS, 138 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror. 
Be the gratification to my mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledge that | 
am much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which | offer him 
many thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 

New York, 4th June, 1844. [Sept 15] H. STANNARD. 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 
PLATE and 50 Cards printed for only $1,50. The finest enamelled Cards, printed 
tA trom engraved plates at 50 cents the pack. 
A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 

Furaished and engraved for only $1,50. A Silver-plated Plate for only $3, done equal to 
any in the city, or no sale, at JERVIS’ Original Cheap Card and Door Plate Establish- 
ment, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 

ivy Engraving and Printing of every description, at prices proportionate with the 
above. March 16 














SCOTT'S BAZAAR. Q 
No. 37 Dey-st., between Broadway and Greenwich. 
S ANDS SCOTT returns his most sincere thanks to his friends and the public at large, 
ts for the liberal support received since he opened the above house, and hopes by the 
same strict attention to merit a continuance thereof. 
The qualities of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Segars, are too well known to need 
comment. 
A large assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at night, such as 
Beef Steaks Poached Eggs 
Mutton Chops Cold Ham 
Fried Kidneys Cold Corned Beef 
Ham and Eggs Pickled Tongues 
Sardines Buckwheat Cakes 
Coffee and Tea Welch Rarebits, &c. 
Dublin Brown Stout always on draught. 
A good dinner of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one till 
three o'clock. 
“amilies supplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
with English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and city papers. Always the latest possible news 
by the steamers. 
“God Rooms for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. 


NEW JERSEY HOTEL, MORRISTOWN. 
rYNHE Subscribers respectfully inform their friends, and the public generally, that the 
iT new and commodious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, will be 
open for the entertainment of all those who will favor them with their company, on the 
20th of June instant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them 
to public favor. J. C. BURGESS, recently from the City Hotel, Hartford, 
D. W. NOE, from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Proprietors. 


Sept 30 





June 22 ly 





ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. i 
Third Avenue, cor. 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rail 
road Depot.) 
P ERSONS taking 2 quiet stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
for their use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
BANY PALE ALF always on hand. 
N. B.—“ Bell’s Life in London,” ‘Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 
Londoa papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 





‘CRICKET. nA ' 
‘1. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 


W. lub, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
ma.uufaciuring the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him, will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above, to SAN 
DERSON, Franklin House, Philadelphia. Sept 23 
NEW SWEET SCENTED HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
RUSSELL’S AMERICAN HYBRID SEEDLING AZALIAS AND RHODODENDRONS 
RUSSELL, Florist, &c., in Henry, near Atlantic street, Brooklyn, has now for 
« sale 300 fine flowering plants of these elegant varicties. The improved size of 
the flowers and umbles, with the delicious fragrance, make them very desirable as Green 
house aad Parlor plants. He has also 400 plants of the best perpetual China Roses, a 
choice collection of the new Variegated Dahlias, (in dry roots) and a few bushels of the 
English Hawthorn Seeds, grown at his garden. Feb 32 
A E OF LOCATION. 
NITED STATES MAI iThs N 5h A New York and Albany, via Bridgeport and 
Honsatonic and Western Railroads. The steamboats Eureka, Capt. Truesdell, and 
Nimrod, Capt. Brooks, will leave the Pier at the foot of Rosevelt street, -, (Sundays 
excepte!) at 6! o'clock, 4. M. Returning, the line leaves Albany at 7 A.M. Albany 
passeng»rs, on arriving at Bridgeport, proceed immediately on the Railroad, and without 
change 7 baggage or cars, arrive in Albany the same evening. A Freight Train daily 
at 65 A. M, 
Yor further information, both as to Freight and Baggage, apply to G. M. Perry. 
Agent at the Office, 172 South, near Rosevelt street, or Livingston, Wells & Pomeroy’s 
Express Office, 2 Wall strect. R. B. MASON, Sup’t. 
Feb 1 3t* 
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PEREMPTORY SALE OF A FARM L 
¥ 374 acres, near te the city. The land is of excellent quality, and in superior con- 
dition, with spacious family house, and ample farm buildings, all nearly new. For 
full particulers, enquire of Messrs. SHEPPARD & MORGAN, 
Jan 11 tf 47 Fulton street, N. Y. 


BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
HE Subscriber, being compelled by other pm ~ Bn to quit the Turf, will offer 
for sale his stud of horses—about twenty in number. Amongst them are Lily, Ma- 
ria Louisa, and Eliza Ann, brood mares. Maria Louisa, the dam of Register, was stinted, 
last Spring, to Boston, and has a colt (dropped last Spring) by the same horse—is very 
large, fine form. Lily, a filly 2 years old next Spring, by Trustee, is very fine in form 
and size. Lily is stinted to Prince George ; Eliza Ann to Wilton Brown. Also, a large 
number of 2 and 1 year olds, well grown, Those that have been on the Turf, are Regis- 
ter, (5 years old), Pryor, (6 years old), Kate Harris, (5 years old), and Kitt Thompson 
and Fidelity, (3 year olds). latter five horses are all sound excepting Register, who 
broke down in his last Fall training. ? 

The zreater part of the above stock are descended from Ninon and Sorrow, who were 
out of Daisy Cropper. This stock embraces more of the Imported Medley stock than 
any other in the United States. >» ; " _ 

The above stock, or any part of it, will be sold to suit the times ; and if in lots, a con- 
siderable deduction will be made. Gentlemen wishing to purchase will make applica- 
tion to Wm. T. Porter, New York, or ie Ls a eebsoriber, Fiearet con’ Charles County. 

For Daisy-Cropper’s pedigree, see Tu ister, vol. 5, page 

Decewter 3 A [Dee 17] FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


> GYMNASIUM. 
he 5 splendid estabtishinent cs e largest and most complete one in the United States, 


is opened day rening, fro: ise until 10 o’clock, P. M. 
is opened day and evening, from sunri Tend cempetenh focteine, da hennd 








Spar:iag and Fenciag taught by an experience 


rms. 
de(r Gentlemen are invited to call and view the establishment. March 30 ly 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH SPENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
AFTER PICTURES BY THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 


R MARTIN & Co., 28 John street, have 
« that the first part of their splendid Bible, with Notes, References, and Practical 
Observations + the Rev. Alex. Fletcher, is now ready. It contains a superb engraving 
of ‘‘ Moses, with the Tables of the Law,” and a beautiful vignette on the title page, of 
“ The Good Shepherd.” 


tion should be made to the publishers, by individuals and dealers. R. M. & Co., are will- 
ing to abide by the judgment of the public, as to the superior elegance and good taste 
with which their Family Bible is published. Price, 25 cents each part. J 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. — 
= Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, | 
purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- | 
ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- | 
spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. | 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post paid. 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
for purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 167 Broadway. | 
Ang 27-tf =| 
RICHARD FISHER, J*., | 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &e. 
A’ the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
from the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, | 
at unusually low prices, as follows :— | 
Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 
Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 

All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 

Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 

N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
experienced workmen, lower than any other house in the city. Second hand watches, 
and old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 

RICHARD FISHER, Jr., 

Importer of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, 2 few 

doors above the City Hospital, New York. Dec 14-lyr 


* WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELLERY, &C. 
R. THOMPSON, having dissolved partnership with Richard Fisher, Jr., would re- 
« spectfully inform his friends and the public, that he has taken the store 309} Broad- 
way, nearly opposite Gothic Hall, where he will keep constantly on hand a superior as- 
sortment of Watches, Jewellery, and Silver Ware. 
Also, Perfumery and Fancy Goods of every description. 
He flatters himself that he will sell as cheap as any other store in the city. 
N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, and Musical Boxes, neatly repaired. 
hand watches, and gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash. 
Dec 17-lyr. 


FIRST PREMIUM PATENT COLORED DAGUERREOTYPES. 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, AND PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broad- 
way, corner of Murray Street, (over Tenney’s Jewellery Store,) awarded the Medal, 
four first Premiums, and two ‘ highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus. 

The ‘“ Tribune” of this morning contains the following incorrect statement, in refer- 
ence to the awards of the American Institute on Saturday last :—*: The first premium for 
the best specimen of Daguerreotype likenesses was awarded to Messrs. Anthony, Ed- 
wards & Co.” The rrvr version is this:—*‘ To Messrs. Anthony, Edwards, & Co., to 
Plumbe, and to Mr. Brady, each a diploma, for superior specimens of Daguerrotypes.” 

The Institute did not decide whose were the best, but te settle that point, I now re- 
spectfully challenge the above named gentlemen (and the world) to a trial of skill, each 
competitor to ceposit a like amount, not less than one hundred, nor exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, and the whole to be awarded by a competent committee, to the owner o 
the best six pictures. JOHN PLUMBE, Jr. 

Oct. 28, 1844. Nov 9 








New York, Aug. 2. 








Second 








ENGLISH SADDLE 

Gb este yy & DERRICK, Importers and Meeetaete irs of Saddlery, 189 Broadway, 
opposite John-street, respectfully inform the public that they have received per re- 
cent arrivals from London and Liverpool, a large and very superior assortment of Sad- 
dlery, consisting in part of the best London made ladies’ aud gentlemen’s Saddles, best 
Newmarket Race Saddles, Weymouth, Pelham, and Sneffle Bridles, Military and polish- 
ed steel box Spurs, Coach, trotting and race Snaftles, Coach, Pelham, Chifney, port and 
military Bits, of every description, a great variety of Polished Steel, Silver, plated and | 

Brass Stirrups, Skinner’s gold and silver-mounted ladies’ and gentlemens’ Whips, &c. 
Also, have on hand and made to order, ladies’ and gentlemens’ Saddles, Coach, Tilbury 
and Buggy Harness, Solid Leather Travelling Trunks, Bags, “ Spencer’s Improved 
Spring Saddles,” Coach, Buggy, and Riding Whips, a large assortment of Kersey Horse 
Clothing, Horse Blankets, Chamois Skins, Horse Brushes, Curry-Combs, &c. ; all of 
which will be disposed of at very reduced prices. The trade supplied with Kersey, 
Blankets, Harness Furniture, Saddle Trees, &c., at the lowest wholesale prices. 
Oct 26-6m 








JOHN ANDERSON & CO.. 
ANUFACTURERS OF THE HONEY DEW FINE CUT Chewing and Smoking 
Tobacco, Snufts, &e., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have 
left the store 152 Pear! street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wall street, one 
door from Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, 
have opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane street, near the North River, 
where can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing 
and mild Smoking Tobacco. together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, 
at a heavy discount from old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine-cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, including 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brawps, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. 


SEGARS 
Always on hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY | ; 
ANUFACTURE SPORTING AND BLASTING POWDER of superior quality, 
warranted equal to any made in this country. The Sporting Powder is prepared 
with great care, is strong and quick, and free from dampness. 
WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. ) 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. > Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. j 


SPENCER’S HATS. 
HE attention of the gentleman of Fashion, as well as the economist, is solicited to 
the Hats manufactured by the Subscriber, which are prepared in the most tasteful 
and beautiful style, and yet at prices materially less than is paid to other fashionable 
venders, for similar articles, as will be seca by noticing the following scale of qualities 
and prices :— 
8 Aa dat OS 
er i a . eos bas Sta oo <2 e siete OE Se os ele valde e's 3 25 
Finest Moleskin (manufactured only to order)........... 425 
a ET ee Lee Pe te ee eee 
SPENCER, 67 Chamber st., adjoining Broadway. 


May 25 ly 
F. COLSEY, & CO., 
ANUFACTURERS of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer's prices, 
warranted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 


July 22 





Sept 2 








viz. :— 
FARO TABLES, 
BAGATELLE TABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
BACKGAMMON TABLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 
JEWELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &e., &c., 
Manufactured at 26 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. April 6 


a OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. __ 

G YMNASIUM.—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment, 
F corner of Broadway and Chambers-street, is continually open for the reception =| 
thew and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations, desirous of improving their | 
ealth by physical exercise, will find this institution the most pleasantly located, and in | 


| 
PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, | 


} 








every other respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this establishment is 
his Sparring School, where Mr. O. is always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
noble art of Self-Defence ; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputa- , 
tion of being the most skilful amateur sparrers in the city. 
Wrestling—taught by Mr. Witi14M Price, who will warrant to render any person per- | 
fect in the various branches, after a suitable course of instruction. | 
Fencing taught by Mons. Durarg, of Paris (formerly of the West Point Academy), ac- | 
knowledged the best master of the small sword ever in this country. 
A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron target, in the form | 
of a man, where any gentleman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots, will | 
be presented with a silver cup. 
&G- Gymnasts will not be incommoded by boys, a3 is usually the case in such places. 
Dec 33 ly 





FRANKKIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HIS new end splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of | 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity of | 
the steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most pleasant | 
and business part of Chesnut street, wiil be opened about the latter part of May. It will 
be conducted on the plan of the American and Parisian Hotels conjointly, having both a 
Table d’Hote and a Restaurante Cefe. The rooms, which are unusually large and well 
ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, at from $2,50 to $10 per 
week, or with board, at $2 perday. In the Restaurant every ettainaeble delicacy will be 
served up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices ; and the wines, imported 
expressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest quantities, and at al- 
most European prices. The mest celebrated cooks, in every department, have been en- 
ed, and the Rixitere being entirely new, and of the newest and cleanest description, 
the subscribers flatter themselves that the * Franklin” will be found oy all who may fa- 
vor them with a visit, literally and truly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for Strangers.” 
J.M. SANDERSON & SON. 


DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. ‘ 
MERCHANTS, GUNSMITHS, AND SPORTSMEN, are intormed that during the ab- 
sence of the subscriber in Europe, his business will be carried on as usual at No. 
117 Fulton street. 
100 kegs of Diamond Grain for sale by lot or single keg. . 
March 8 2t W. F. BROUGH, 117 Fulton street, up stairs. 


TO ANGLERS, _ : 
OHN CONROY, No. 5@ Fulton street, corner of Cliff, N. Y., having completed his 
stock of Spring and Summer Fishing Tackle, ag those of his own manufac- 
ture, and the choicest that could be obtained in England and Ircland, where J. H. Con- 
roy has just returned from. i een 
ot only does he invite the lovers of angling, but also the dealers in Fishing Tackle. 
They will be sure to find 2 full assortment, and each article as it is represented, and on 
the most moderate terms. 
Hooks of every description, wholesale. 
East India Bamboos, by the quantity. 
Lines of all descriptions. 
Superior Salmon Silk-worm Guts. 
A choice selection of Shooting Tackle. 
Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gun-powder. 
N. B.—A few thousand Genuine Irish Hooks, ' : 
Gentlemen living at a distance may, by writing, rest assured of obtarning popony v4 
they may please to order, es well canted, on of the Best material), as if they were on the 








A NEW AND MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLE, | 


pleasure in announcing to the public | 


| 
As the first, or proof, impressions of a work of art are always the best, early applica- 


an25 | 
| 


| cians for the removal and permanent cure of the follo 


| and that I could not live but a short time. 


| without detaining them from school. 





SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 


Diseases, arising from an Impure State of the Blood, 
oR 
HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
Namely : 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil—Risunation— Chatters Cutaneous Rruptions— Pimples, or Pus- 


tules on the face— Blotches— Biles—Chronic Sore E s—Ring Worm or-Tetter— 
Scald Head— Enlargement and Pain of the en and Joint s— Stubborn Ul- 


cers—Syphilitic Sym oms— Sciatica, or Diseases 
Arising from an icious Use of Mercury—.4scites, or 
td” ~ or Im ¢ in Life. Also, 


site webichl onl onic Constitutional Disorders. 

valuable medicine is now used and universally approved by the most distin- 
T guished of the Medical Profession throughout our p Mas o— by its intrinsi - ~d 
dical value, the public generally (but the afflicted particularly) have been made acquaint- 
ed with its usefulness, im the removal and cure of diseases Seater their origin in an im- 
pure or depraved state of the blood. The Sarsaparilla is combined with other ingre- 
dients, all of which are held in the highest estimation by the most distinguished physi 
- wing and si ies :— 
Scrofula in all its forms ; diseases of the Bones, lelnte, 2 and one my wl on 


| the Skin ; stubborn “gag Syphilitic Symptoms ; Sciatica or Lumbago ; the effects of 
e 


Mercury ; Rheumatism ; Neuralgia ; Scurvy, and various other pai ic af- 
fections originating from the same cause. Panter SR OnETEE OF 
It is well known to Physicians, that the various preparations of the shops differ so 
much in their mode of preparation, vary so widely in strength, and are so liable to lose 
a part of their valuable properties, that it is difficult, if not impossible to calculate with 
any degree of certainty upon their results. In the preparation now offered these diffi- 
culties are happily obviated ; the suggestions made by Dr. Pereira, in his invaluable 
treatise on Materia Medica, as to the selection of the root ; also by Professor Wood and 
Bache in their dispensary as to the method of preparation have been carefully observed. 
The process by which this —— is prepared, is entirely new, and the principles 
which render the root so valuable are wholly preserved. The patient therefore, who 
oe this preparation, has all combined that can be useful for the remoyal of his com- 
plaint. 
The following certificates will be read with interest, particularly by all suffering in 
similar manner :— 
Ba.timore, June 10, 1844. 
Messrs. Sanps—Gent.: Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of 
your life preservative Sarsaparilla. I was attacked in the year 1839 with a scrofulous 
affection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surround- 
ing parts, until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroy- 
ed, which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums, causing a dis- 
charge very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a 
hard trial to pull them out with a slight jerk ; such were my feelings and sufferings at 
this time, that I was rendered perfectly miserable. I consulted the first physicians in the 
city, and with little benefit. Everything I heard of was tried, but all proved of no ser- 
vice, and as a last resort was recommended change of air ; but this, like other remedies, 
did no good, the disease continued ea ara to increase until my whole body was affect- 
ed. But thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsapar- 
illa. I procured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles, and in less 
time than three months was restored to health and happiness. Your Sarsaparilla alone 
effected the cure, and with a desire that the afflicted may no longer suffer, but use the 
right medicine, and be free from disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude I remain 
your friend. DANIEL McCONNICAN. 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front- 
street, where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to the cure. 
DANIEL McCONNICAN. 
Personally appeared before me the above named Daniel McConnican, and made oath 
to the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOHN CLOUD, 
, Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 


Webster, Monroe Co., Feb. 10, 1844. 
Messrs. Sanns—Gentlemen: It is difficult to find words to express the gratitude 
which I feel toward you for the interest that you have taken to relieve me in my dis- 

tress. Fourteen years since, there appeared a small sore on my under lip, which m 
physicians informed me was the Cancer ; it remained without much change until within 
the last two years, whemit commenced eating. At the same time seven hard tumors ap- 
peared under the surface on my right leg, which finally became running sores. My 
throat and neck were much affected, and also under my jaw was so much diseased that 
the teeth fellont. My under lip is now nearly eaten off, and the inside of my right 
cheek is greatly affected. The darting pains through my face have been very severe. 
For the past year my sufferings have been intense, beyond my power of description. I 
have taken many different kinds of medicines, ali of which have failed to relieve me. 
During most of this time I have been attended by many of our best physicians, also by 
one cancer doctor, who all decided that my disease was beyond the reach of medicine, 
Fortunately, however, for me, I was informed 
of your valuable De ag tg which I procured of your agents, Messrs. Post & Willis, of 


| Rochester. Although at the time I commenced using your Sarsaparilla, | was enduring 


the most severe pain, and there appeared to be no hope, still the virtues of this medicine 
were such that while I was using the first bottle, the cancer stopped eating ; and while 
I was taking the fourth bottle, the sores on my leg healed ; and by continuing the use 
of the Sarsaparilla, my faee, mouth, and throat have been gradually healing. And now, 
gentlemen, contrast my situation but a short time since, enduring the most severe pain, 
with my present happy condition, free from pain, and enjoyin fife once more. I shall 
now take much pleasure in recommending others similarly afflicted, to obtain this best 
of medicine to effect their cure. I am, with gratitude, yours,&c. AARON BUCK. 
I place full contidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having known him the 
past six years. WILLIAM RICHARD, 
I place full confidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having known him the 
past sixteen years. H. H. RANDOLPH. 
I know Aaron Buck, and believe what he states in this document to be perfectly true. 
GEORGE HEART. 
The writer of the above, A. Buck, being a member of my family, 1 know his state- 
ment to be correct in every respect. E. WHEELER. 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 


pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. and D, SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fulton 


| street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. 


Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bottle 


| —six bottles for $5. 


fig The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sersaparilla 
that has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures, of the most difficult classes 
of diseases to which the human frame is subject, therefore ask for Sands’s Sarsaparilla, 
and take no other. Sept 9 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 
all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 
ing disorders the most opposite in their recognised symptoms—but more particularly in 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions, or 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, which, there is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic action in nearly every organ of the body, and in every grade of human 
existence ; and whether we survey it in the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the alarmin 
convulsions of the epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and sad- 
ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 

To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape- 
rient properties, are especially recommended. 

OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, is pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition. 
THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 

117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 


NO. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 


URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur- 
vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be taken 
by the Prineipal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a 
Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 
comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be 


Dec 28 





' worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 


Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, 

J. KNIGHT, M. D., 


April 16 Principal of the Institute. 





TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 
ADE’S WORM AND CONDITION POWDER, for HORSES, have been extolled 


upwards of thirty-seven years in England and on the Continent, as the best and 
only preparation to promote the condition of horses. They destroy the Worms and 
Botts, loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as todo away with the necessity 


| of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal taking cold after expo 


sure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after a hard day’s work. They have 
been tested by the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted as to their efficacy 
in the above named cases. Since their introduction in this country, the first owners of 


| valuable studs have given them to their horses, and acknowledge that they are not to 


be surpassed by anything else. , 
These Powders, used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 


exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 
trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 


feed at night. 
Agentea-Olcett, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, N. Y. ; H. Y. Chapman, 


Druggist, corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs ; J. H. Hart, corner Broadway and 
Chambers street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and Blenville sts, 
New Orleans, and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. Oct 6 6m 


Cc. C. GRICE, VETERINARY SURGEON, 
52 White street, New York. 
Verermary Cotiece, April 29, 1826. 
This is to certify, that Mr. C. C. Grice has attended the Veterinary College, as a pupil, 


for eighteen months ; and having been examined by us, we consider him as quali 
penatiah the Veterinary Art. GEORGE PEARSON, M. D. 


CHARLES BELL. 
J. COOK, M. D. 
EDWARD COLEMAN, Professor. JOHN ABERNETHY. : 
Wu. SEWELL, Treasurer. JOSEPH HENRY GREEN. 

ASTLEY COOPER. 
Ws. BABINGTON. 

New York, April 26, 1530. 
Mr. C. C. Grice having submitted to us his certificates of attendance on the Veteri 

College. of London, and of his mer oy of the Yoterioaty Society, we recomme 
hy yublic, lified to the ases of horses. 
‘mapas ALEX. U. STEVENS. 


F. T. FERRIS, M. D. 
H. N. JOHNSTON, M. D. VALENTINE MOTT. 
GEO. W. FRANCIS. 


J. D. O. BLISS, M. D. 
GEORGE BUSHF. 
4 Leroy Place, Nov. 25, 1844. 

I have examined Mr. Grice’s credentials, and I am satisfied that he is a graduate of the 
Veterinary College of London. ALFRED C. POST, M. D. 

I have examined the diploma of Mr. Grice, from the Veterinary College of kagtm, 
and can testify to the genuineness of some of the signatures—e=pecially those of Mr. 
Abernethy and Sir Astley Cooper. J. KEARNE —s a 

Having examined the Diploma of Dr. Grice, 1 have much pleasure in testifyin 
genuinoncss, knowing several of the signatures. LEX. FE. HOSA KM = 

Nor. 23th, 1844. Nov 








spot to choose for themselves, and at one uniform price. Terms Casit. March 8. 
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«& BOWERY THEATRE. | 
Monday and Tuesday Eveni 
a ‘*THE BOHEMIAN GIRL!” 


To conclude with 


IAN GIRL!” ann “* YOUNG ENGLAND!” 
Friday and Saturday, 
“ THE BOHEMIAN GIRL!” and a popular drama. 


CHATHAM THEATRE, 
fag At the Chatham Theatre, the manager has received exclusively and in manu- 
script, the popular drama of “ Monseigneur,” which is now all the rage in London, and 
which will be played for the first time on Monday. No pains or expense has been spared 
in getting it up, and there is every prospect of its success. Mar. 22 


MR. BROUGH’S COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT. 
HE Committee of Arrangements for conducting the Concert given to Mr. Brough, 
beg to announce that it will positively take place on Wednesday evening, 26th 
March, at Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 





—_—— 





The Committee are happy to inform the friends of Mr. Brough and the musical public | 


generally, that they have received from the following eminent artists an offer of their 
valuable services :— 
SIGNORA ROSINA PICO, MADAME OTTO, 
MISS MARY TAYLOR, MAD’L. BURKHARDT, 
MISS JULIA NORTHALL. 
Mr. U. C. HILL. 


Mr. G. LODER, 
Mr. BEAMES, (Conductor). Mr. KYLE, 
Mr. GROENVELT, Mr. T. MAYER, 
Sig. SALMONSKEY, and Sig. DE BEGNIS. 
PART I. 
Overture—Full Band. 
Duetto—‘‘ Santa voce,” from the opera of ‘‘ Marino Faliero,” by Signor Sal- 
RR OEE Ws MD 6 oc ¢ 2.4.4 cin c1n.0 5.4 0 00 0 4016 00.0 650 93d Ce h 6s oy GOUnOeD 
Ballad—‘* When and Where”—Miss Northall...... «0 000 Ay Lee. 
Song—“ My —. Home t”—-Mr Brough. ..........0.22-sse+ec0 Rooke. 
Cavatini—“‘ O Come e vago amabile,” from the opera of ‘‘ La Prigione di 
I Se oo wh 600 0 ccc 0h 000 6 ON apes 4's ere 
Instrumental Duet—“ Dologo Brilliante,” Flute and Clarionet—Mr. Kyle and 
EY 4 46 oe TUbg eS ae's ss di ogc obec ck cee bupe dec aes UR 
SE RS A eee een tee oe oe 
Neapolitan Tarantella—‘ Gi la luna in mezzo lomare”—Sig. De Begnis. ... Rossini. 
English Song—‘‘!I Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” from the opera of 
* The Bohemian Girl”—Signora Pico . . oe sb 6 eee wee Wee gts ce ty MEER. 
Frases. tt. 
Song—* I met him in the happy throng”—Madame Burkhardt............ Lee. 
Duetto—from “ Tancrede”—Madame Stto and Miss Taylor. .........+..+ Rossini. 
Song—“ The heart borne down”—Mr. Brough ...........0+2+++++++ Balfe. 
Cavatina—Nell’s opera, ‘ La Parisina”—Miss Northall ................ Donizetti. 
Cavatina Soprano—“ Bell raggio lusinghier,” from ‘‘ Semiramide”—Signora 
Pico... Geen" er ere 


Ricci. 


Song—‘ Just like love”—Miss Taylor ........... s+ s0sce cues ses se Rice. 
ek EO a eae ae 
Concert to commence at 7} o’clock precisely. Tickets One Dollar each. Mar. 22 











"¢ “Sy ea ten s by Mrs, Anna Cora Mowatt, will be pro- i fording full ‘scope for the talent of the principal actor. 


Mareh 24 and 25, the Operatic Drama of & ; 4 : . s 
™ | ligence concerning the actors, natives of America, who in the hope of bet- 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS | tering their condition, have been enticed across the Atlantic. The **Sun- 
Wednesday and Thursday Evenings, March 26th and 27th 
« THE BOHEM | 
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here and there indicates some of its native roughness. Bouquets in profu- 
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AMERICAN ACTORS ABROAD. 
By the arrival of the “Cambria” steamer, we have received ample intel- 


day Times,” observes that, 
It is worthy of remark that at this time we have three eminent American 
actors starring in London—Miss Cushman, Forrest, and Hackett; the two 


| former leading tragedy at the Princess’s, and the latter doing as much for | 
| comedy at Covent Garden; besides” whom, there is Mr. Hudson Kirby, a 
transatlantic actor of some pretension, performing the Shaksperian drama 


at the Marylebone Theatre. This isjust as it should be ; for have not En- 
glish performers ever been received with open arms by the Americans, and 


_ been loaded with solid marks of their favour ? It becomes us, then, to reci- 


procate the generous feeling that America has exhibited towards our actors, 


_and to let them see that we can estimate and reward talent where deserved. 
It is only when we find, as in France and Germany, a narrow prejudice | 


against every thing English—when we see these nations insulting and 


agement given to the hordes of greedy foreigners who infest our stage, our 
orchestras, and our concert rooms, to the exclusion of English talent of 
equal, and frequently of superior merit 

We perceive, with feelings of strong satisfaction, that Miss CusHMAN 
(‘Our CHARLOTTE,” as we have, for a series of years, taken the pardonable 
liberty of designating her,) has created much excitement among the theatri- 
cals of the Grear Merropo.is. On the night of her debut, Feb. 20th, at 
the Princess’s, as Bianca in *‘Fazio,” she was received with the strongest 
demonstrations of favor, as will at once be apparent from the extracts we 
give below. 

She is a great acquisition to our stage, and we concienti@usly believe that 
she will elevate herself in her arduous profession by a visit to our metropo- 
lis, smoothing off some ofthe angles, and giving a polish to the stone which 


sion greeted the American debutante on her re-appearance before the cur- 
tain, and the announcement that the play would be repeated on the Satur- 
day evening was hailed from all quarters of the house with earnest acclama- 
tion. Era. 

The “‘Ewaminer” says, *‘ She has since been gaining new honours as 
Rosalind in As You Like It, and it seems that her comedy pleases even 
more than her tragedy. She has strong will and clear intelligence ; and 
these work their way in spite of crudities and mannerisms. 

With regard to her Lady Macbeth “‘ The Cbserver” observes :— 





NATIONAL THEATRE, BOSTON. 
ADIES and Gentlemen of acknowledged professional talent, desirous of making ar- 
rangements with the subscriber, for the season commencing next August, will 
please address by letter, post paid, WILLIAM PELBY. 
Boston, 5th March, 1845, March 8-4t. 


| 
Things Theatrical. | 
Park Theatre.—The debut of M’lle GizeLLe ApAMmi was any thing but | 


| 


effectiye, the attraction consisting chiefly in her name, which we humbly 
flatter ourselves can’t be beat any where inside the pale of this free and en- 
lightened republic ; though the “‘ Picayune Man” may scare up his “ Oce- 
Ana,” whom he must re-baptize, or use his leisure hours by holding “ our | 


hat.” M’lle Gizelle danced the Cachucha, the whole Cachucha, and it | 
‘* wasn’t nothin’ else.” At the rising of the curtain, she struck an attitude, 


in strong imitation of Jim Crow, at the back, then danced a game of ‘‘ Hop- | 
Scotch,” in the front, and finally edged off at the one wing, amid the un- | 


bounded applause of a tall Whig editer, and a man in the pit, with a brown | 
cotton umbrella. 

Mrs. Mowart’s comedy, “ Fashion,” will be played on Monday evening, 
with a very strong cast and good stage arrangements. 

At the Bowery, Mrs. SHaw is attractive, while the Chatham has been 
well filled, during the performance of the ‘‘ Green Bushes,” which is cle- 
verly done, and a fairly written drama, ‘‘ The Sealed Sentence.” Mr. W. 
DinneForD, a well known theatrical personage, who publicly states that 
**a reformation of the drama, and an elevation of the character of the stage 
is the paramount object of life,” is about to accomplish this glorious end 
by taking ‘‘ Palmo’s Opera House,” and publishing proposals for a com- 
pany. 

Mr. G. VANDENHoFF will repeat his clegant and classical lecture on the 
** Antigone ” and “ Lear,” at Clinton Hall, on Tuesday evening next. An | 
intelligent and crowded audience gave their strong approbation of the late 
lecture and the dramatic readings, which formed an agreeable evening's en- 
tertainment. 

Mr. BrovGu is about to take the benefit (not of the act, but) of a concert, 
complimentary to him, from a committee, on Wednesday evening, the 26th 
inst., at Niblo’s Saloon. As this worthy vocalist has always been foremost 
in tendering his services to the various charitable societies of the city, we | 
presume that his house will be decidedly well filled. This gentleman, who 
has been so ready to answer the call of the widow and orphan—who has 
absolutely sacrificed time and occupation to cater for the benefit of others, 
now presents his name, and successfully, we candidly believe, to rally a 
strong host of well wishers. Pico and all the available musical talent of 
the city have kindly volunteered their services, and the benefit must be pro- 
digious. 

The ‘* Londen Era” speaks of ‘‘ Miss Cushman, of transatlantic fame, 
and known, we believe, as ‘Our Mary’ by the New Yorkers.” Hold on 


my dear fellow, “* Our Mary” is not Miss C., by no manner of means; you 
have only felt a slight shock of American talent, the great earthquake is to 
come sooner or later. ‘‘ Our Mary” hasn’t quite started yet, but when the 
full steam’s on the locomotive, we’ll just ring the bell, and you can clear 
the track. And when she does get there among you, let all nervous gen- 
tlemen under the age of forty be locked safely up, or else have their lives 
insured, for the Humane Scciety won’t begin to save one-third the temporal 
existences she’ll put in jeopardy. 


English Cheatrieal Intelligence. 


At the Haymarket a new piece, entitled The Sheriff of the County, has 
been produced with complete success. It has little or no plot, but the dilem- 
mas into which a quiet old gentleman (acted by Mr. Farren) is thrown by 
being appointed Sheriff of the County, serve to amuse, and Mr. Buckstone, 
as a march-of-intellect gardener, who studies the history of England and is 
a Malaprop with his erudition, has a part very decidedly of the kind which 
is called * funny.’”? Mr. R. B. Peake, the author, has been liberal in be- 
sprinkling his dialogue with jokes, little caring whether good, bad, or indif- 
ferent ; and has been so far suecessful, that his audience most certainly laugh 
and make merry. The pire is very strongly “cast.” Thewhole company 
has something to do, and the effect is that ofa very strong team of (not very 
strong) horses drawing a wonderfully little barrel. Examiner. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre will open on Saturday night next, with a new opera 
by a newcomposer, Verdi, and anew ballet by an old favorite of the subscri- 
bers and the public, Perrot. The name of the opera is “‘ Ernani.” The 
subject is an episode of i life in the sixteenth century. The person- 
ages are someof them of the highest quality in the state, and the story is a 
tragic love tale—as usual. It is an opera seria, or tragic lyrical drama; 
and the plot is nearly afollows. Before proceeding to the abstract of the 
story, it will not be out of place to furnish ‘‘ the cast,” which is as appears 
in the subjoined scheme. Both are derived from the most authentic sources. 

Observer, March 2. 

The Plymouth Theatre was opened on Monday last, when Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Kean made their first a pearance, after an absence of two years, as Evelyn 
and Clara as, in Bulwer’s play of Money. The house was well and 

fashionably attended, and the performances throughout elicited a warmth of 
applause we have seldom seen equalled. Plymouth Herald. 


~Vewcastle-upon- Tyne.—Mr. Macready, accompanied by Mr. Ryder, 
will commence an engagement for a limited period, on Monday next, the 
17th inst., it being definitely settled that the St. James’ Theatre is not to be 
opened for the h drama this season. Mr. Macready is about to make 
a tour of the wovsines, and will commence as above. The business hith- 
erto has been but indifferent. 

At the Adelphi, Mr. Morton’s new piece of “‘ Mother and Child are doing 
well,” dandled in the arms of Wright and Paul Bedford, is nightly growing 
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inty strength. Although, without one novel situatien in it, it is an amu-s 





‘gain to the audience. Miss Cushman’s Emilia is said to have been excel- 
' Tent, and we can well believe it. 


On the whole, then, the chief portion of Miss Cushman’s performance, 
considered per se, and without reference to the performance of her prede- 
cessors in the part, was satisfactory to the critic and perfectly pleasant to 
the audience ; and in conclusion it may be added, that it is certainly the 
best character, looked at asa work of art well executed, which she has yet 
appeared in before an English public. 

The “Age and Argus” gives an opinion that :— 

Miss Cushman’s Lady Macbeth is the best we have seen since the days of 
Miss O’Neil ; she isa clever actress in the higher walks of tragedy, and here 
our praise must not end. We witnessed her acting in Rosalind, in ‘“‘As 
You Like It,” and we can only add that we liked it amazingly. We have 
seen many, very many—we are old enough to recollect Mrs. Jordan—in that 
aces We are not about to put Miss Cushman in comparison with that ce- 
ebrated lady ; but we can say, and that truly, there have been very few 
instances in our memory where a lady has succeeded so well in the delineation 
of Rosalind as Miss Cushman. She is the best importation from the New 
World that we have yet had amongst us. 

Mr Hackett made his appearance at Covent Garden and failed to create 


an impression by his personation of Falstafi—still his merits as a comedian 


are acknowledged. 

With regard to Mr. Forrest, the case was the exact reverse. He was 
greeted by the audience with much enthusiasm, and by the press, generally, 
with rather all condemnation, and has had the honor of being operated 
upon ina very appalling surgical manner.Mr. Forrest, we admit, is not the 
most eminent actor living, still he is a man of more meritthan the critics 
seem willing toadjudge him. We are inclined to believe that an unfavor- 
able impression is created against him by, considering our actor as a rival to 
Mr. Macready, which cannot be the case. 

Our old acquaintance Mr. Forrest, the American tragedian, has played 
Othello at the Princess’s THEATRE, during the past week, and, it would 
seem from the accounts (we did not see the tragedy), with entire abate- 
ment of that ‘“‘sound and fury” which distinguished his performance nine 
years ago. ‘An you shall do it too terribly,” says that excellent dramatic 
critic Peter Quince, ‘‘you would fright the Duchess and the ladies.” Ac- 
cording to the Times, the too terrible has subsided into the too tame. 
But we must venture tothink the change a clear improvement, and great 


The Examiner gives aknock down blow, and then follows it up with a 


tremendous poke: 

Our old friend Mr. Forrest afforded great amusement to the public by his 
performance of Macbeth, on Friday week, at the Princess’s. Indeed our most 
comic actors do not often excite so great a quantity of mirth. The change 
from an inaudible murmur toa thunder of sound was enormous; but the 
grand feature was the combat, in which he stood scraping his sword against 
that of Macduff. We were at a loss to know what his gesture meant, till 
an enlightened critic in the gallery shouted out, ‘* That’s right ! sharpen it.” 

Per Contra.—The “ Observer” gives the poor devil his due. 

The * Age & Argus” states :— 

When we last saw him in this character his terrific energy, aided by a 
few bold and novel readings, carried him triumphantly through the part, but 
we were glad to see, that his claims to popularity are, in future, to rest 
upon far higher grounds. Now, his reading is throughout extremely correct, 
and he has attained a repose of manner which has much more in common 
with our ideas of the Moorish hero than had the fiery bursts with which 
he formerly saw fit to astonish his audiences. It was altogether a perform- 
ance evincing high talent, and the incessant applause of the house testified 
to the effectiveness of Mr. Forrest’s style. Miss Cushman, as Emilia, elec- 
trified the spectators by her outbreaks of passion, and ma/gré her personal 
disqualifications, it is clear that she is hourly making fresh way in the esti- 
mation of the public. 

The “‘ Sunday Times” makes a just observation : 

To speak of Mr. Forrest’s performance as a whole, we can but repeat the 
opinion we have given—that it was well considered and judicious, exhibit- 
ing great natural capability, considerable talent, and but little genius. We 
have no doubt that after a few nights Mr. Forrest will prove that he has 
greatly improved both in taste, conception, and execution since he was 
last amongst us; we welcome his return to England with unmingled satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Dan. Marble continues his career of successful representation, as 
we learn from the ** Glasgow Argus.” 

Mr. Marsue, an American, who has been performing in London and 
Dublin, as the newspapers inform us, with great success, has been engaged 
for a few nights at the Adelphi Theatre, Glasgow. Mr. Marble’s illustra- 
tions of American character and manners are of a very superior kind, and 
have such an appearance of being drawn from the life, that one is satisfied 
he sees a true representation of those peculiarities so often heard of and so 
seldom seen in this country. This was done, without caricature—with 

eat power of comic humour, and perfect ease. Mr. M. indeed possesses 
in a high degree those points which form a good comic actor. e house 
was a bumper—the audience was attentive—seemed highly amused—and 
warmly greeted the performer when he was called forward and announced 
the repetition of the same pieces for last night. These were the Vermont 
Wooldealer and the Stage-Struck Yankee. The latter afterpiece is brim- 
ful of rapid and amusing incident, and loses nothing in Mr. Marble’s 
hands. 

He subsequently played at the New Strand, London: 

Mr. Marble, the clever American comedian, appeared here, on Thursday 
evening, for that night only, after a successful provincial tour in some of the 
na towns in the empire. The entertainments were for the benefit of 
rs. Coleman Pope, and the burletta of ‘‘ The Stage-struck Yankee,” and 
‘‘The Vermont Wooldealer,” introduced Mr. Marble once more to the 
scene of his first trial before a London audience. His performance of Za- 
chariah Hotspur in the former piece, and Deuteronomy Dutiful in the last, 
was marked by all the quiet drollery and quaint humour which made so 
great an impression at the Strand and Haymarket Theatres some time since. 


Another im ion from Yankee land ny in the same piece, in the 
person of a Mr. W. Warren, who acted Con Gormley, the drunken Irish 
waiter, with much humour. Age and Argus. 
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thrusting our actors out of their theatres, that we protest against the encour- | 





~ Chess Ptaner’s- Chronicle. 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 


The Great Indian Problem. 

We have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of communicat; 
with the following signatures, each containing a correct solution of Problcy 
No. 3:—C. D. M—Philo-Chess—G. W. Q.—D. S. of Philadelphia. (¢, di, 
is alsodue to Messrs. T. and H. O’S., who have been equally successfiyl 
solving this problem. o 


n 
. 





Problem No. 4, 
Black to play, and Checkmate in six moves. 


POSITION. 
Black. White. Black. White. 
K at Q Kt2 KatQR Pat Q Kt 5 B at Q Kt3 
Q at her Kt R at Q Kt 2 R at Q 6 PatQR2 
/|KtatQ Ba Q at K 2 Bat K5 PatK B3 


The above problem has been forwarded to us by a subscriber at Quebe 
who requests us to furnish him with the solution, which he himself has be 7 
| unable to discover. We do not consider the position one of much jntrics 
| but being desirous at all times of obliging our correspondents, we insert 7: 





en 


| and shall give the solution in our next number. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D. S. We shall be happy to receive the Problem referred to; be kin; 
| enough, also, to furnish the solution. ” 
Mate.—Although your communication is anonymous, we place confidenr» 
in its good faith; we have never seen the work you refer to, and should ta! 
it as a favor if you would allow us an inspection of your copy. = 

Philo-Chess.—Your corrected position is very fine, in the former one t} 
Kt’s P was omitted. ’ — 

R. L. of the 43d—Will observe that we have attended to his request, 





F Game No. 5. 
Match now in course of play at the New York Chess Club, between Mew 
J. W. Schulten and C. H. Stanley. a 
SECOND GAME. ‘ 














C.H.S.—Black. J.W.S.—White. | C.H.S.—Black. J. S.— White’ 
1KP2 K P2 28. K BP2 ; hh er 
2 KBtoQB4 KBP 2 29. K R to its 2 Rto K 5 
3. Btakes Kt R takes B 30. Rto K B 2 QP 1 
1QP2 K P takes Q P 31. KRP1 BtoK7 
5, K P takes BP QtoK B3 32. Kt Pich K P takes P 
6. KKttoK B3 QtoK2ch 33. BPtakesP ch K to Kt3 
7; K to K B KRP1 34. Rto Q 2 QP 1 
Ss. K Kt takes P  Ktto B 3 35. RtoK R2 K to R4 
%. Q Ktto B 3 Kt takes Kt 36. K to B2 R takes P 

LO. Q takes Kt QKtP1 37. R takes R K takes R 

ll. KttoQ5 QBto R3 ch 38. K to K 3 K takes P 

12. QBP2 Q home 39. RtoQ Kt 2 QBP1 

13. Q toK 4ch (a) K to B 2 40. QRP2 K toB4 

l4. KttoK B4 QBP 1 41. RtoQ Kt K Kt P2 

15. Kt to Kt 6 K B toQ 3 42, QRP1 QKtP1 

6. QBtoKB4 RtoK 43. RtoQB QBP1 

17. Q to her 4 B takes Q B 44. PtakesQBP P takes P 

18. Kt takes B QP 2 15. R takes P K Kt P 1 

19. Kt to K 6 to K B3 (6) 16. RtoQB5ch KtoB3 

20. Q takes Q K takes Q 47. RtoQBéch KtoB4 

21. Kt toQB7 B takes P ch 48. RtoQ RG Kt Pi 

22. K to Kt K takes P 49. R takes P Kt Pl 

23. KttakesQR  Rtakes Kt 50. Kto B 2 QP1 

24. QKtP1 BtoQ6 51. RtoQ7 PtoQ 

25. RtoQ B toQ Kt 4 52. R takes Q B takes R 

26. K RP 1 R to Q 53. K takes P drawn 

27. KKtP2ch kKtoB3 





(2) BtoK B 4 would have been a far better move. 
(6) A Bishop is Mr. Schulten’s favorite piece ; with a Bishop and Pawns, 
he will nearly always succeed in drawing a game, against a Rook and Pawns. 


ERRATA.—By an unfortunate mistake in the printing of the first game inthe ado\e 
match, the heading of the game was reversed; Mr. Schulten played the White pieces, 
and had the first move. Jn our report last week the reverse was stated. 





The Great Indian Hoax! 

In our last number we copied a Problem from the London “ Chess Player’: 
Chronicle,” and also gave place to the introductory remarks, with which the 
editor of that excellent work, ushered it into the presence of the Chess Play- 
ers of Europe, in which he states that ‘* warranting his diagram to be correct, 
he shall withhold the solution altogether.” Has this hard-hearted editor no 
feeling for his fellow man, that he should thus condemn the enthusiastic 
amateur, to toilsome days and sleepless nights, without even holding fort!» 
promise that at some period, even if a distant one, his useless labors shou! 
have an end, his rest be restored, and the still hidden mysteries of this “ dark 
study ” be brought to light? But we bid the victim of such unheard of bar 
barism to be of good cheer; his deliverance is at hand, and revenge, a sweet 
and terrible revenge, will be his. The magic verse which we are about to 
repeat will at once carry relief to the persecuted sufferer, and dismay into 
the very heart of his oppressor ; its doggrel metre will follow him by day 
and haunt him by night. Waking, its words of dire import will be watted 
to his affrighted ear, in the “ grinding” of a hand-organ, or the ticking of a 
clock. Sleeping, his excited imagination will conjure up spirits of aspec! 
hideous, with heads of horses, and array of Bishops, chaunting in discordant 
and unearthly tones, the well remembered words— 

** Your King may move to White or Black, 

Queen’s Bishop to his square come back, 

Your Rook must then advance but one, 

Next check with Rook—the work is done. 

Ri tol de riddle o} de ra,” &c. 

Soberly speaking, we ban scarcely imagine a more disagreeable visitation 
to the editor of the London *‘ Chess Player’s Chronicle,” than a serenade of 
the above nature, especially if he were to learn from the interesting perform- 
ers that the poetry was not original, but extracted from the Dublin edition 
of ** Houmes on Cuess,” being the solution of Problem No. 17, in that work 
which, having strayed as far as the East Indies, has been sent home >Y 
‘* Shagird,” and as its appearance is by no means altered, it has some reas02 
to complain of neglect, in not having been yet acknowledged by its old ad- 
qualntances, 





Match by Correspondence. 
Through the medium of the United States Gazette, of Philadelphia, and 
the N. Y. Morning News. 














Philadelphia New York. Philadelphia. New York. 
Mr, V—. Mr. C. H. S. Mr. V—. Mr. C, H. S. 
1. KP? k P 2 5. K Kt to K 5 K B to K2 
2, KBP 2 P takes P 6. K BtoQB4 KKttoR3 
2. K Kt toB3 K Kt P 2 7. QP2 QPl 
4. KRP2 K Kt P 1 
— — 





“TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WU entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


— 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WII entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wm. R. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “‘ Naro_non or tHe Tvurr.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK HEDGEFORD 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
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